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Scrence the handmazd of Rexicion. 
(Continued from page 197.) 


In the foregoing introductory in- 
quiries, the agency of Divine wis- 
dom, in communicating knowledge 
to the human race, for the enlarge- 
ment of the mental faculties, and 
the accommodation of the body, 
has been sufficiently discussed. We 
ure now then prepared to enter on 
the main object in view, to show 
what man himself has done, in im- 
proving the manual arts for bis come 
fort and well-being. Were there 
documents to be found, historically 
to trace every useful invention 
would bean endless task. But with 
alj the lichts derived both from the 
word of God, and other sources, 
much, much indeed, must depend 
on mere conjecture, in regard to 
the most prominent arts, into which 
itis proposed toinquire. History, 
even that of the Bible, undoubtedly 
the most ancient record of any in 
being, affords but scanty materials 
on this subject, until many ages 
after the invention of all the most 
common and familiar arts; those 
that constitute the convenience and 
comfort of civilized life. Faint in- 
deed is the light to show where, at 
what time, and by what individual, 
any of them were first taught and 
practised. The historians of Greece 
and Rome, the most ancient we 
have next to the Bible, either 
deemed it no part of their province 
to attend to such matters ; or they 
possessed no records, on which to 
VOL. Iv.—No. 8. 


rely for authentic proof. This lat- 
ter, in regard to most points, is the 
more probable supposition. Works 
containing the rise and progress of 
the abstruse sciences, and the fine 
arts, have come down to our times 
from those distant ages. The au- 
thors and improvers of many of 
them are known with tolerable pre: 
cision; while nothing was ever 
written, in those times, to record 
the invention of hambler arts ; or, 
if there was, it is buried under the 
ruins of time. Men seem to have 
written more with a view to gratify 
ambition, and delight the imugina- 
tion, than for solid utility. Thus 
it has come to pass, that we know 
very little about the first rude es- 
says, for the transformation of the 
various gross productions of the 
earth into convenient forms for 
man’s use. But with the help of 
such lights as we possess, it is pro- 
posed to investigate the progress of 
the manual arts from their first rise 
to the present day. 

And first of agriculture. This 
art is manifestly the prime source 
and foundation of all the rest. With- 
out it, scanty would be the produc- 
tions of the earth, suitable for 
human food. Perhaps not a thou- 
sandth part of what now find sus- 
tenance, could be supported on the 
spontaneous growth of vegetables, 
aided by the chace of wild animals, 
and by fishing. This fundamental 
art immensely multiplies vegetable 
food ; extirpates beasts of prey ; 
and thereby makes room for the in- 
crease of those that are destined 
for our tables ; to clothe and com- 
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fort our bodies ; or to aid us in per- 
forming the labours of cultivation. 
It supphes most of the materials, 
on which the manufacturer is after- 
ward employed. To it we owe 
the wool, the flax, the hemp, the 
cotton, and the silk, with which our 
bodies are clothed and ornament- 
ed: and from it we derive the sub- 
stantial food, delicious fruits, and 
juices, with which we are nour- 
ished and exhilarated. Experience 
shows that it is the most healthy 
employment, to which men can ad- 
gict themselves; which seems to 
indicate that for it man’s body was 
formed. It is the most sure of an 
adequate reward for the labour be- 
stowed: for mother earth is both 
grateful and just; never failing, 
with ample interest, to repay the 
seed sown, and much more than a 
compensation for all that is given, 
and all that is done. It is a quiet 
occupation—-an occupation that pre- 
vokes not the tumultuous passions. 
It invites to perseverance, and 
steady application of the powers, 
both of body and mind ; and thus 
insures success. No other employ- 
ment affords so many opportunities 
for contemplating the wisdom and 
goodness of God. When the fields 
are clothed in green—-the rich corn- 
field is waving in the wind—when 
the flocks and herds are grazing the 
luxuriant pasture, enjoying the 
pleasures of existence, under the 
eye, and by the care of the hus- 
bandman—and when the music of 
birds is resounding from the neigh- 
bouring forest or erchard; if he 
possess one grain of reflection, can 
he avoid thinking from whose boun- 
ty all these blessings come ? It is 
moreover an honourable employ- 
ment: for what can be more so 
than that, from which all others 
derive their existence? Not im- 
properly then may we adopt the 


poet’s epithet of divine ; and under 
a view of its fundamental import- 
ance, unite in his animated apos- 
trophe to husbandmen :— 


* Thrice happy swains, did ye but know 
your good, 

To whom indulgent earth pours out her 
stores 

In rich profusion, on your healthy 
board.”* 


Arguments have been heretofore 
adduced to prove, that this art must 
have had a Divine origin; or that 
man was immediately instructed by 
his Creator, in some way or an- 
other, what plants he was to culti- 
vate, and which to destroy ; what 
animals to domesticate, and which 
to shun ; together with a few other 
first principles. Now whether this 
hypothesis be denied or admitted, 
enough remained, and more than 
enough, to exercise human sagaci- 
ty, from that time to the present ; 
and probably will continue to do so 
to the end of time. The mind of 
the husbandman need not be idle, 
while his hands are occupied. For 
notwithstanding the experience of 
so many ages, we have reason to 
believe the art is yet in its infancy, 
and that, scientifically considered, 
much more remains to be done than 
all that has been done, from the 
beginning of the world to this day. 
New and more advantageous modes 
of cultivation, and new implements 
of husbandry, may be invented ; or 
new productions discovered, which 
shall put an entirely diiferent face 
upon the business ; lessening the 
quantity of labour, and yet increas- 
ing the amount of productions. But 
not to indulge in conjectures, be 
this art of divine or human inven- 
tion, it is so ancient that no trace of 
its rise is any where to be found, 
that can claim the least title to his- 


* Virgil. 
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torical verity, save in the sacred 
yolume. And even here we have 
only hints, from which inferences 
can be drawn, elucidating its state 
at different periods of time, whose 
history is recorded. Nothing like 
an account of a single invention is to 
be found. Reference is only made 
to things as they were, and we 
must be content to rely on such re- 
ference, and those few hints, for 
the progress of the art in the ear- 
liest times. 

But before proceeding to adduce 
the scripture evidence on this sub- 
ject, it is proper to take some no- 
tice of a theory, usually adopted 
by writers on civil society. The 
progress of man in the arts, has 
been distributed into a fourfold 
state—First, the hunter state, in 
which subsistence is obtained alto- 
gether by the chase, or by fishing 
—Secondly, the shepherd state ; 
where subsistence arises from tend- 
ing flocks and herds, and feeding 
on their milk and flesh—Thirdly, 
the agricultural state; in which 
the earth is cultivated, and made 
to produce a far greater abundance 
of vegetable food, than would arise 
from its spontaueous growth—And 
fourthly, the manufacturing and 
commercial state; in which the 
gross productions of the soil are 
transformed into an immense vari- 
ety of shapes, and rendered more 
efficacious for sustenance ; and for 
the advancement of the elegant arts. 

For such a distribution in the 
progress of society, history, com- 
pared with the present state of 
men, in the different regions of the 
world, presents some convincing 
evidence. And in the bible, we 


find many traces of the same pro- 
gress. Yet it should be remarked, 
that there is no proof that either of 
these states ever existed pure and 
unmixed ; unless perhaps the New- 


Hollanders may be thought to be 
completely in the hunter state, as 
represented by some voyagers. 
The savages of our continent cul- 
tivate indian-corn, beans, pump- 
kins, and a few other vegetables. 
The rude inhabitants in the cen- 
tral parts of Africa, are found prac- 
tising considerable husbandry ; and 
the same was the case with the Pa- 
cific Islanders, when first visited 
by the Europeans. The wander- 
ing Arabs and Tartars, who are 
considered as belonging to the shep- 
herd state, it is well known, culti- 
vate many kinds of plants for food 
and clothing. And had we a more 
minute account of the ancient bar- 
barous tribes of men, it cannot be 
doubted but that we should find 
them doing much the same. There 
seems then little evidence that the 
cultivation of the earth ever was, or 
is any where wholly unknown. 
Much neglected it indeed has been, 
in some of the obscure migrations 
of men; sometimes perhaps from 
want of means to prosecute it with 
vigour ; but more frequently from 
mere indolence. Being an original 
art, implanted in man’s nature, by 
divine agency, it has never been 
wholly lost. The appointment of 
omniscient wisdom, in sending forth 
our first progenitor, to tll the 
ground from whence he was taken, 
has been fulfilled. 

The productions obtained by 
tillage, consist of animals, whose 
milk or flesh we consume ; or from 
whose hair or skins we manufac- 
ture clothing ; or which we use in 
facilitating culture: or again, they 
consist of vegetables, on whose 
roots, stalks, leaves, or seeds, we 
feed ; or whose juice we drink ; or 
from which we make cloth to guard 
our bodies from inclement skies. 
A minute history of the cultivation 
of all these things-would be te- 
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dious, were there documents on 
which it could be founded. No- 
thing more then will be attempted, 
than a sketch concerning the most 
prominent. 

And here the sacred volume 
must be our only guide, during 
many ages. It has been before no- 
ticed that the first man, by divine 
appointment, was a tiller of the 
ground; and that his sons followed 
the same occupation, cultivating 
both vegetable and animal produc- 
tions. From this time until after 
the deluge, we find no hint on this 
subject. But when we consider 
that men multiplied greatly upon 
earth, we must conclude the art 
was not lost, nor even neglected : 
for had it been so, a dense popula- 
tion, which the words imply, could 
not have found subsistence. And 
we are amply confirmed in this con- 
clusion, when we call to mind what 
took place immediately after the 
calamity. Noah planted a vineyard, 
a species of cultivation that re- 
quires much skill and attention, 
which he must have learned before 
that time. It is the opinion of some 
commentators on the sacred text, 
that wine, as now cultivated, was 
known long before, even from the 
beginning of time on earth. But I 
should rather incline to admit the 
poetical representation of Milton, 
as literally true :— 





“For drink, the grape 

She crushes, inoffensive musk, and 
meaths 

From many a berry; and from sweet 
kernels press’d, 

She tempers dulcet creams.’”* 


Such unfermented juices would 
long continue, together with water, 
the only drinks, which had been 
the wholesome beverage of Para- 
dise. If so, the art of cultivating 


# Milton’s Paradise Lost. 


the vine was what Noah under. 
stood before the deluge, without 
knowing any thing of the fermented 
juice of the grape. And may we 
not well suppose he learned this 
part of the business, its fermenta- 
tion, from accident, like most other 
inventions? We are told he took 
with him into the ark, all kinds of 
food that is eaten, and doubtless of 
drink also. Among these must 
have been the juice of the grape, 
which of course would ferment dur- 
ing the long continuance of the de- 
luge. Its taste would thus be im- 
proved ; and the hint, in this man 
ner obtained, was not likely to be 
lost. Whatever may be thought 
of this conjecture in point of fact, 
it removes from the patriarch the 
charge of intemperance : For never 
before having had free access to 
fermented juices, he cannot be sup- 
posed to have experienced their 
intoxicating effects. And it will 
be difficult altogether to acquit him 
on any other supposition. This also 
will reconcile the expression, Voah 
began to be an husbandman, to other 
passages of scripture. Cain long 
before him was a tiller of the 
ground ; and he only began that 
peculiar kind of cultivation—the 
making of fermented liquors. Tak- 
ing it then for granted that Moses 
wrote under immediate divine guid- 
ance, and we have settled the time 
when one sort of tillage com- 
menced, which requires conside- 
rable dexterity and refinement of 
skill. 

In the concise narrative of times 
soon following, we find hints of im- 
portance. The patriarch Abra- 
ham possessed sheep, oxen, asses, 
and camels. All these creatures 


then were certainly domesticated 
in his day, which proves the ad- 
vanced state of agriculture, or they 
could not be kept ; nor would they 
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have been enumerated as valuable 
property. ‘It is true that as we are 
now about four hundred years 
downwards from the flood, the art 
of domesticating such creatures 
may have been acquired: But on 
the other hand, when we consider 
what is said of the creatures being 
taken into the ark, and that food 
was laid up for them, it seems more 
reasonable to suppose many sorts, 
perhaps all that ever were domesti- 
cated, were so before the flood ; 
and that the art was handed down 
to Abraham by the preceding patri- 
archs. No notice is takenof learn- 
ing such a skill. Every thing is 
represented as if it had been so 
from time immemorial. We are 
not informed what use Abraham 
made of his oxen, or his sheep. 
But we have reason to think it was 
the same as we now witness. The 
one for food and clothing ; and the 
other for food and service. But as 
to asses and camels, we find him 
using them to ride on, and to carry 
burthens. For when at the com- 
mand of God, he went to Mount 
Moria to sacrifice his son, he sad- 
dled his ass. And when he sent his 
servant to seek a wife for the same 
son, he took along with him several 
camels, for himself and the intend- 
ed bride, and for the transportation 
of her bridal equipage, her orna- 
ments, and herdower. Ever since 
this time, whatever may be thonght 
of earlier ages, has the harmless 
innocence of the sheep been known 
—So long has she annually lent her 
fleece for man’s covering against 
inclement seasons; and at length 
yielded her body for his sustenance 
—So long have millions of her 
sportive young been annually 


‘slaughtered, to gratify the appetites 


of delicate feeders—So long has 
the honest, the patient and labori- 
ous ox, submitted to toil in the field, 


to exert all his strength, without a 
murmur, for no other reward than 
his food; and at length to resign 
his body for man’s support—So 
long has the cow consented to de- 
prive her young of that sustenance 
which is provided by the Creator, 
that it may be transferred to her 
master and his family—And after 
having furnished many times her 
weight in milk, she also must die, 
to please his appetite—So long has 
the dull ass patiently submitted to 
beating and buffeting in his mas- 
ter’s service, asking only the hum- 
ble dole of such coarse fare as 
hardly any other animal will deign 
to touch—and when he is worn out 
with years and toil, he is knocked 
on the head, and his hide is taken 
for some durable service—So Jong 
has the docile camel served his su- 
perior lord, traversing the vast 
sandy deserts of Africa and Arabia ; 
frequently under a burthen little 
short of a ton weight ; but a small 
part of which is allowed him for 
sustenance. 

That calves and lambs were at 
this age considered to bea delicate 
kind of food, and therefore fre- 
quently slaughtered, we learn from 
the entertainment furnished by 
Abraham to the angels, who came 
to notify him of the approaching 
destruction of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah ; for he ran unto the herd, and 
fetched thence a calf, tender and 
good. We learn also from the 
same incident, that wheat, or at 
least, some kind of grain was now 


cultivated : for Sarah made cakes of 


fine flour. Although this is the ear- 
liest notice we have of wheat or 
flour, yet it is not to be doubted but 
that it was long before known, even 
from the beginning. At any rate, 
we now see husbandry producing 
the fundamental articles of food. 
and many of the higher delicacies 
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of a modern table, in meats and 
drinks. * * * * * 

* From what has been said, 
many important reflections result. 
It has been seen that all the useful 
productions of the earth, concern- 
ing which any historical account 
can be traced, came from the east 
into the west of the old continent ; 
and thence to America, with the 
European emigrants. The conclu- 
sion seems then fair, that every 
thing else progressed’ the same 
way ; but at so early a period, that 
no trace of them remains recorded. 
This comports with bible history, 
which leads us back to the same 
east, from whence progressed the 
human race ; carrying along with 
them the first principles of agri- 
culture, received from Divine com- 
munication. This coincidence tends 
to confirm the truth of the sacred 
record, concerning the origin of 
man. 

The earth yields not these pro- 
ductions without human labour: 
and hence we are sure that man was 
made for labour. Though he be 
the lord of this lower world, yet he 
must exert his faculties, in order to 
maintain his sovereignty, with dig- 
pity and state. From a view of this 
necessity, how extremely prone 
are we to forget another important 
truth, and to conclude that all the 
blessings derived from the earth 
are the fruits of our own sole la- 
bour. But had the wise Creator 


‘seen fit to give us all the propensi- 


ties to bodily enjoyment which now 
we possess, and yet constituted the 
earth such that it would produce 
only the tenth, or hundredth part 
of its present variety, what would 
have been our condition? Mani- 
festly far less desirable than what 
we enjoy. When we beholda pro- 
fusion of productions, calculated not 
merely for requisite sustenance, 


but for pleasure and delight—When 
we contemplate all vegetation cloth- 
ed in green, the colour most grate- 
ful to the eye—when we see gaudy 
flowers of every hue gratifying the 
sight, and pleasing the smell with 
their odours—when we consider 
the gay plumage of the birds, with 
the melody of their song, can we 
avoid owning that wisdom and good- 
ness directed in the production of 
all these things? And above all, 
must we recognise that bountiful 
goodness, when we think of the 
multitude of substantial productions 
with which our bodies are fed and 
clothed; the wheat, the rye, the 
wool, the cotton, and the flax. To 
this catalogue of bounties should 
be added the numerous tribes of 
animals, which aid us in our la- 
bours, transport our persons, or 
our burthens from place to place ; 
or afford us their milk, and finally 
their bodies for our food—When 
we Call to mind all these things, we 
must be destitute of gratitude, if 
we praise not the Giver; remem- 
bering at the same time how much 
is due to our own species, for in- 
venting numerous improvements. 
And we must be destitute of the am- 
bition belonging to a reasonable 
creature, if we resolve not to la- 
bour with -diligence, that we may 
add something to what is already 
produced. 
(To be continued.) 


—j—— 
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Convention Sermon. 


(Concluded from page 203.) 


Havine thus far observed the 
order of Divine Providence, in the 
constitution of his holy Zion, and 
how he dwells in, and shines out 
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of it; let us in the next place con- 
sider the nature and efficacy of that 
light with which he shineth. 

This light is spiritual, heavenly, 
and glorious, interpreting wonders, 
revealing deep and secret things, 
yea, the deep things of God. It 
disperses the darkest clouds of ob- 
scurity, that hang over the mind of 
man, and penetrates the thickest 
veil of human ignorance. It diffus- 
es spiritual warmth into the soul, 
affects the natural passions and af- 
fections of the heart, awakes the 
deadly torpor of insensibility, and 
animates us with a lively sense of 
the importance of our holy religion. 
It is the light of God’s holy word 
and spirit, by which his glorious 
character is revealed to us, and we 
are enabled to understand the-sub- 
lime mysteries of our holy faith ; 
by which we are led to see our- 
selves fallen, depraved and unholy 
creatures by nature, and by our 
actual transgressions ; subject to 
condemnation and misery. By this 
light we also behold the Mediator 
of the new covenant taking away 
the sin of the world, by his own sa- 
crificial death, restoring human na- 
ture to a state of grace and favour, 
trial and probation, and opening 
the door of faith and salvation to all 
believers. Jesus Christ was em- 
phatically the true light which, 
coming into the world, enlighteneth 
all mankind. By him the law was 
to besent out of Zion, and the word 
of the Lord was to go forth from 
Jerusalem. This came to pass when 
the holy apostles, as shining lights, 
were sent forth to the city of Jeru- 
salem, first to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel, to declare the glo- 
rious news of peace and salvation 
tothem. And when this light with 
them shone in darkness, and was 
not received, the apostles were 
commanded to turn to the Gentiles, 


that they might go out into ail lands 
and their words reach unto the 
ends of the world. In the spirit 
and power of Christ they went 
forth, announcing the doctrines of 
perfect atonement, universal re- 
demption and free grace to all men ; 
exhorting all people to a faithful 
and diligent improvement of this 
grace, by faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and repentance towards 
God ; and assuring them that with- 
out holiness no man should see the 
Lord. Thus the light of the glori- 
ous gospel of Christ was shed 
abroad in the world. The grace of 
God, that bringeth salvation, ap- 
peared unto all men, teaching them 
that, denying ungodliness and world- 
ly lusts, we should live soberly, 
righteously and godly in this pre- 
sent world. And the manifestation 
of the Spirit was made to every 
man, to profit withal. _ This light 
was not put under a bed, or a bush- 
el, that it might be secluded from 
any portion of the human race. 
The Jewand Gentile, the Scythian, 
Barbarian, bond and free—all na- 
tions, kindreds and tongues, were 


‘permitted to behold this light, and 


desired to walk by it; but alas! in 
too many instances it shone in 
darkness, when it was not received. 
When it was accepted and improv- 
ed, it became the power of God 
unto salvation. It corrected the 
abominable corruptions of the hea- 
then. Idolatry and superstition 
gave way to the pure worship of 
Jehovah, the God of Israel, and 
salutary discipline of the gospel, 
The imperfect and obscure philo- 
sopby of the Grecians was super- 
seded by the light of divine revela- 
tion. Instead of the vague conject- 
ure of future prospects, which 
prevailed among the heathen, the 
doctrines of the immortality of the 
soul, the resurrection of the body, 
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and ofa future judgment, promising 
rewards and imposing punishments, 
were clearly revealed. 

The light, therefore, with which 
God shineth out of Zion, is the gra- 
cious promulgation of the gospel to 
fallen man. It is the glorious reve- 
lation of his blessed design, to re- 
store to his covenant mercies the 
faithful and obedient part of man- 
kind; and of his absolute deter- 
mination to banish for ever from 
his glorious presence, and consign 
to everlasting misery the incorri- 
gibly wicked, who despise the 
merits of the cross, 

The nature and efficacy of the 
light, therefore, with which God 
shineth out of Zion, is holy and 
blessed, designed to enlighten, pu- 
rify, and save all who will receive 
it, and walk by it. As the rays of 
our natural sun give light and life to 
the whole vegetable kingdom ; so 
our glorious Sun of righteousness 
has thus indiscriminately poured 
his lustre upon intelligent nature. 
There is therefore now no further 
necessity that any portion of the 
human race should roam in dark- 
ness under this blessed dispensa- 
tion; none need despair of mercy 
through his manifold righteousness. 
He is the true light that enlighten- 
eth the world. ‘The banners of 
his cross are displayed upon the 
walls of Zion, and his merciful arms 
are open to receive and embrace 
every weary and heavy laden tra- 
veller, and administer rest to their 
souls. Glorious light indeed, which 
opens the eyes of the blind, and 
warms the frigid bosom, inspires 
the cold and dormant subject with 
heat and life, and quickens those 
who are dead. Under whose en- 
lightening and enlivening influence 
sinners are regenerated, and con- 
verted unto God. Glory be to that 
(Jod. who thus shineth out of Zion, 


the perfection of beauty; but woe 
be unto those who, closing their 
eyes aguinst this light, stumble upon 
the mountains of sin, and fall into 
the dark valley of death. 

This subject, thus far illustrat- 
ed, is designed to exhibit a general 
view of the order of Divine Provi- 
dence, in constituting the second 
person of the God-head an eternal 
and unchangeable High Priest, to 
discharge the office of a mediator 
between God and man, make an 
atonement for human sin, by the 
shedding of his blood, and redeem 
mankind from the bondage of death. 
To show how this Mediator estab- 
lished his church on earth, and 
became the efficient agent and in- 
strument, through whom God's 
purposes were effected, in all his 
dispensations of grace and favour to 
man, from first to last. How he 
dwelt in Zion, and shone out of it ; 
thus making his church the medi- 
um,through which he communicates 
his mercies and blessings to human 
nature ; and thus obliging all men 
to come to the conrts of this Zion, 
and acknowledge this Mediator, in 
his ordinances and institutions, if 
they would obtain his grace and fa- 
vour, gain a title to the merits of 
Christ, and be prepared finally to 
enter the courts of that temple 
above, and be united to the society 
of the just made perfect, in the glo- 
rious presence of God, where he 
for ever shines in the perfection of 
beauty. 


REFLECTIONS. 


1. Under this view of the sub- 
ject, the church assumes an import- 
ant character, as the institution of 
God, and the place where his hon- 
our dwelleth; where his people 
may come, and offer themselves 
willing ornaments in the beauty of 
holiness, be instructed in the light 
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of divine truth, with which God 
continually shines out of Zion. and 
through the holy exercises of faith, 
repentance, and the worship of 
God, be received at last to a parti- 
cipation of his heavenly glory. 

2. With what lively emotions of 
gratitude should we meditate on 
the goodness, mercy, and wisdom 
of our holy Creator, in making 
such a blessed provision for all our 
spiritual necessities, in appointing 
such gracious methods and means 
for the redemption and salvation of 
the human race. When we thus 
contemplate the wonderful display 
of God’s goodness, in the mysteries 
of our holy religion; his infinite 
condescension and love in our re- 
demption, and his glorious dispensa- 
tion of grace, to repair the breach- 
es of fallen nature, cleanse the 
impurities of the natural heart, 
sanctify us to his service, and re- 
store us to himself in glory, how 
are we absorbed in the meditation 
of these wonders of love, and mira- 
cles of mercy ; and how vastly im- 


‘portant do the concerns of eternity 


appear. 

3. Let the consideration of the 
peculiar doctrines of grace, and sal- 
vation by Jesus Christ, of the im- 
mortality of the soul, of the resur- 
reetion of the body, and of eternal 
judgment, as revealed to us in the 
gospel, awaken our serious appre- 
hensions, and enliven the divine 
energy of our holy faith, that we 
may joyfully embrace the light of 
divine truth, shed abroad in our 
hearts, hold fast the profession of 
our faith without wavering, and 
receive with meekness and fear the 
ingrafted word which is able to save 
our souls. 

4 Brethren, as members of 
God’s holy Zion, we are not em- 
barrassed with the reflection, that 
eur religion is of modern date, our 

YOu, IV.—=-No. %. 


ministry self-created, or our sacra- 
ments of human administration. It 
is our peculiar blessing and great 
consolation, to trace our existence 
to Christ, our divine Author and 
Founder, to enjoy a ministry and 
sacraments of his appointment, and 
the doctrines of the gospel, pure 
and uncontaminated by those mo- 
dern errors, ‘‘ which are the lineal 
descendants of the fanatics of the 
seventeenth century.”* We do 
not contemplate ourselves, as en- 
joying the samé state of human 
perfection, in which Adam was first 
created, and inheriting merely by 
nature a moral power to work out 
our own salvation, and attain to 
eternal life, independent of the vi- 
carious atonement of a divine Re- 
deemer, and the special assistance 
of God’s holy spirit. Nor do we 
expect salvation through the merits 
of that Redeemer, and the influ- 
ence of his Spirit, whatever life we 
may live. In the Romish doctrine 
of purgatory, to destroy sin, and fit 
us for the kingdom of Heaven, we 
have no confidence ; nor dare we 
rely on any special dispensation, 
or particular election in our favour, 
without regard to our own qualifi- 
cations. 

At the foundation of the Christ- 
ian system, we place the doctrine 
of human depravity, through the 
transgression of Adam; in conse- 
quence of which we believe the di- 
vine image was so defaced, and the 
divine life su perfectly extinguish- 
ed in the soul, that they could not 
possibly be recovered, nor salva- 
tion obtained, by the humblest 
trust, and the most perfect obedi- 
ence of the human kind, without 
the interposition of Christ’s merits, 
and the influence of his Spirit. But 


* Quarterly Review of Hurd’s edition 


of Bishop Warburton’s works. 
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although we feel impelled, by the 
force of evidence existing in our 
nature, as well as by the word of 
God, to acknowledge, to our great 
mortification, ‘‘that by the offence 
of one, judgment passed upon all 
men to condemnation,” to their 
total and everlasting ruin ; yet we 
joyfully embrace the consoling de- 
claration, ‘‘ so by the righteousness 
uf one, the free gift passed upon all 
men to justification of life.’ But 
we do not understand the apostle to 
mean the final justification of all 
men before God. He undoubtedly 
speaks here of the fall of man from 
original righteousness, by the trans- 
gression of Adam, and the redemp- 
tion of the world, by the incarna- 
tion and deathof Christ. But then 
he always maintains an eminent 
distinction between redemption and 
salvation. The former he ascribes 
entirely to the merits of Christ: 
the latter takes into account our 
own qualifications, and we are to 
be judged according to the deeds 
done in the body. 

The grand scheme of our reli- 
gion—T he glorious doctrine of uni- 
versal redemption, and free grace 
to all men by the death of Christ, 
and their recovery from that state 
into which they fell, to a state of 
trial and probation—The pouring 
out of God’s spirit upon all flesh— 
The absolute necessity of real con- 
version from sin to holiness, and 
from the power of Satan unto God, 
and of a renovating change of the 
natural passions and affections of 
man, from the corruptions and va- 
nities of the world, to the holy ex- 
ercises of faith and repentance— 
and the necessity of our continuing 
in the same unto our life’s end, in 
order that we may be saved ;— 
These doctrines form the promi- 
nent features of the gospel, and of 
the charch. They pervade the. 


sacred pages of holy writ, and are 
fully incorporated in our liturgy 
and articles. They are addressed 
to our reason and understanding, 
and adapted to our weakness and 
necessity. They form the strong 
fortress and impregnable palladium 
of Christianity ; they are the sal- 
vation of the Christian world. For 
eighteen hundred years, these doc- 
trines have been the governing 
helm of our spiritual ark, and pre- 
served ber through the desolating 
tempest of persecution—the dark- 
est ages of ignorance and supersti- 
tion, and secured ber against the 
ravages of modern infidelity. Un- 
der the influence of these pure and 
precious doctrines, the church in 
this Diocese, under the good pro- 
vidence of Almighty God, and the 
nursing hand of our fathers, who 
have finished their labours, and 
gone to receive their reward ; and 
of the present elderly clergy, who 
have cheerfully endured fatigues, 
and suffered privations for her 
sake, has been raised from a few 
families to her present standing,* 
against the opposition of more nu- 
merous sectaries, who have too 
much lowered the standard of 
Christian morals on the one hand, 
or too far taken away all motive to 
faith and obedience on the other. 
And our everlasting belief in the 
eternal Trinity has ever done, and 
will continue to do more for the 
defence of Christianity, than the 
combined influence of all other sys- 
tems of faith. 

5. Does not this view of the 
subject furnish us with good and 
sufficient reasons, for adhering to 
the church, for regarding it as the 
centre of all our holy affections 


* One hundred years ago, there were 
only three families in New-Haven.— 
Thirty years ago, the same number in 
iartiord. 
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here on earth, through whose ex- 
ercises we testify our love of God, 
and his blessed Son ; for contend- 
ing earnestly for the faith once de- 
livered unto the saints ; for pur- 
suing with undivided influence, and 
undissembled zeal, those measures 
which are conducive to its peace 
and prosperity, and discreetly im- 
proving those means which God 
has put into our hands for pro- 
moting the interest of his Zion, and 
extending the borders of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom. On this sub- 


ject, brethren, let our hearts sym- 


pathize, and our pulse beat in 
unison. Remembering that it is 
good to be zealously affected in a 
good cause, let us go on our way, 
rejoicing in tribulation, enduring 
affliction, doing the work of evan- 
gelists, making full proof of our 
ministry, associating ourselves with 
the sick and the dying, mingling 
our prayers with their groans, and 
crying mightily unto God for their 
salyation—imploring pardon and 
peace for the penitent—pouring the 
balm of comfort, and the oil of con- 
solation into the wounds of the af- 
flicted, and wiping the tear of sor- 
row from the cheek of the widow 
and the orphan. Especially let us 
be faithful in dispensing the word 
of life, and announcing to a sinful 
world the gospel terms of pardon 
and justification. And by all means 
let us endeavour to learn the inex- 
plicable mystery of becoming all 
things to all men, and of maintain- 
ing, at the same time, the purity of 
the gospel, and the dignity of the 
Christian ministry, without lording 
it over God’s heritage. Let us not 
be deceived by supposing that we 
are winning over and converting 
the licentious, by accommodating 
the church to latitudinarian reve- 
ries and free thinking systems, and 
converting it to a proselyting pur- 


pose ; nor by accommodating the 

terms and conditions of the gospel 

to the corruptions of human nature. 

Such a method would better be- 

come the fawning sycophant, or 

treacherous parasite, than the faith- 

ful advocate of the gospel. The 

church is the pillar and ground of 
the truth—the gospel the standard 

of faith and practice; the world 

must come up to them—they must 

not be let down to the world. Re- 

ligion is valuable for little else but 

its transforming power : if it fail in 

this, the object is not gained. It is 
no difficult thing to devise a prose- 

lyting scheme, to invent a religion, 
accommodated to the convenience 
of the popular multitude, to gather 
a numerous congregation, and hold 
them together by some worldly 
cement of local prejudice, party 
feeling, or temporising policy.— 
(And hence the success of those, 
who have never lost sight of such 
means.) But this is not our busi- 
ness. God has made a religion for 
us, and we must receive it as he 
has delivered it us: we can no 
more make a new system of reli- 
gion, or new church, than we can 
make a new bible. The object of 
religion is to reform the world, to 
mould the character, and purify the 
heart of man, and not to counte- 
nance popular errors, and indulge 
fashionable corruption. 

Solemn are the vows, high and 
holy the responsibility, of those 
who are invested with the badge of 
an heavenly commission. If these 
vows were imposed by mere human 
authority—If the setting apart of 
men for the holy office of the mi- 
nistry, were a mere ecclesiastical 
formality of human invention—If 
that sacred function originated in 
the ordinances and commandments 
of men, instead of the ordinances 
and commandments of God, and 
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were a mere prudential regulation 
of the church, we should not view 
itas wenow do. But if it is a holy 
charge, which no man taketh upon 
himself, but he that is called of 
God, as was Aaron ;_if the minis- 
ters of the gospel are the ministers 
of Christ, appointed by divine au- 
thority to go before his people, and 
lead them in the way of salvation ; 
if they are set as watchmen over 
the flock, and the souls of the peo- 
ple are to be required at the watch- 
man’s hand ; awful is the responsi- 
bility, momentous the concern. 
Brethren, may we all co-operate 
together in our labours and toils for 
the cause of Zion. Making our 
Lord and Master our holy example 
of Christian humility, let us re- 
member it is not our prerogative 
to be above him, but be like him ; 
and meekly submit ourselves to his 
blessed will. Let us separate our- 
selves entirely from pride and un- 
holy ambition, ostentation, and vain 
glory, banish from our profession 
evil surmising, jealousy, and evil 
speaking. May it never be said, 
that disappointed ambition, a mor- 
tified pride, and discordant feel- 
ings, have frustrated the councils 
of God with us, and injured the 
cause of Zion. No my brethren, 
let us add voice to voice, and 
strength to strength, that through 
the grace of God, his mighty work 
may prosper in our hands. Let 
our college, academy, and periodi- 
cul publications, become the objects 
of our undivided attention, and each 
according to their respective cir- 
cumstances, and probable utility, 
receive our patronage. Let no 
local prejudices, party feelings, nor 
cries of poverty in our streets, 
damp our zeal, nor divert our at- 
tention from these all important 
objects. 
After twenty years exertion, it 


hath pleased that God, who turn- 
eth the hearts of the wise, and 
maketh of a dry rock a standing 
fountain of living water, to put it 
into the hearts of the Legislature 
to grant us a charter for a college. 
Its operations have commenced 
under pleasing and flattering pros- 
pects. How solicitously does this 
object invite—how peremptorily 
does it demand the combined influ- 
ence, and liberal support of all 
well wishers to the cause of Zion. 


I declare to you, my brethren of 


the clergy and laity, if ever there 
was an object that should be taken 
into connection with the church, 
come near our hearts, engage our 
attention, and hold a righteous claim 
upon those whom God has made 
stewards of his bounty, | think it 
must be this. May the choicest 
blessing of God rest upon it, pro- 
mote its prosperity, and perpetuate 
its existence to the latest posteri- 
ty, and make it a means of disse- 
minating that light, with which he 
shines out of Zion. 

Brethren, before I close this 
subject, suffer me to notice, that in 
the course of the past year, death 
has made two empty seats in our 
convention. ‘Two of our number, 
Brother Philo Shelton, and Brother 
Joseph D. Wilton, are gone, and 
the places that have known them 
shall know them no more. Seve- 
ral of us have been visited with 
grievous sickness in our persons 
and families, and brought to the 
confines ef eternity. But in the 
midst of judgment, God has re- 
membered mercy. Blessed be his 
holy name. Our deceased breth- 
ren were endeared to me by a long 
familiar acquaintance, and many pe- 
culiar circumstances. Under our 
elder brother’s instruction, I sat 
with much profit and satisfaction, 
in the season of childhood, where ! 
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received my first religious impress- 
ions. With him I have often as- 
sociated, for the term of thirty 
years previous to his death. He 
was my counsel and assistant at the 
commencement of my professional 
life, and he presented me to the 
bishop, with the other deceased 
brother, with whom I received the 
laying on of hands in the two first 
grades of the ministry, and whom I 
succeeded in the parish of St. 
Paul’s Church, Woodbury, after ill 
health obliged him to resign it. 
Would time permit, I might dwell 
on their virtues, as worthy of our 
example. But I conclude these 
remarks with prayer to God, that 
he will sanctify these dispensations 
of his providence to us, and lead 
us to contemplate, with seriousness 
and deep sensibility, that solemn 
hour which will associate us with 
them again. In view of that great 
and last change, let us live in the 
constant exercises of faith and re- 
pentance, and the duties of the 
closet and the sanctuary, that when 
we shall have run our race, and 
finished our course, and done the 
work assigned us in the vineyard 
of our Saviour and our God, we 
may resign ourselves with joy, and 
not with grief, saying, Lord, here 
am I, and the children which thou 
hast given me. 

Christian people of the congre- 
gation :—As willing ornaments in 
the beauty of holiness, may you be 
led to choese the Zion of God, asa 
retreat from the follies and vanities 
of the world, acity of refuge from 
the destruction that awaits the 
wicked, that you may acquaint 
yourselves with God, and be at 
peace. That the light of divine 
truth, that shineth out of Zion, may 
enlighten your understanding, in- 
epire your souls with devout affect- 
tons, and fill you with love, and 
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joy, and peace in the Holy Ghost. 
That when the glory of God shall 
hereafter be revealed, and the 
eternal Son of righteousness shall 
pour his lustre upon his earthly 
Zion, we may be numbered among 
the members of his holy Zion 
above, where he shines in the per- 
fection of beauty ; and united with 
the infinite company of heaven, in 
celebrating the perfections of Je- 
hovah, and chanting his praises for 
ever and ever. Amen. 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 
BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


When the unclean spirit is gone 
out of a man, he walketh through 
dry places, seeking rest, &c. Luke 
xi. 24, 25, 26.—In this passage 
there is an ambiguity, turning not 
upon the fault of the translators, 
but the genius of the English lan- 
guage. Spirit is masculine gen- 
der, and therefore requires the 
pronoun he, referring toit. But in 
the original Greek, avev wm is neu- 
ter; and to it the participles Zyrou, 
EUOpITXoV and éAéov, certainly refer. 
It is therefore the unclean spirit, 
that walketh through dry places, and 
not the man, as perhaps most com- 
mon readers understand. The 
neuter pronoun tt might have been 
introduced, but hardly with correct 
regard to English. No doubt the 
words are to be undersstood ina 
figurative sense, to express the 
uneasy state of mind, which the 
sinner, owing to the power of habit, 
always experiences in attempting 
to renounce his vices; and which 
often occasions him to relapse, and 
become worse than before. 
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That was the true light, which light- 
eth every man that cometh into the 
world. John i. °.—Here there is 
an ambiguity in the original Greek. 
The participle epyouevov may agree 
either with the neuter noun gus, 
in the nominative case, or with 
avépwerov, in the accusative mascu- 
line. The latter seems most con- 
sonant to the sense, making the pas- 
sage read thus: That was the true 
light, which, coming into the world, 
lighteth every man. 


Which is not another. Gal. i. 7.— 
The Greek phrase here, O ovx «o- 
civ adAo & wy, might be better ren- 
dered, which ts no other than ; i. e. 
I speak of no other thing, than that 
certain false teachers trouble you. 


For the law made nothing per- 


fect ; but the bringing in of a better 


hope did. Hebrews vii. 19.—Here 
it is to be remarked, that the aux- 
iliary verb did is inserted by the 
translators, not being in the origin- 
al, in-order to bring out the sense, 
as they understood it. But there 
is another way, and one which 
seems to accord better with the 
Apostle’s drift, of filling up the 
sense. It also supposes a more 
common ellipsis in the Greek lan- 
guage. Insert the neuter verb ny, 
to supply the ellipsis that frequent- 
ly occurs, and it will read swrsitayw- 
vn Os qv xpeironog EAmidog, and trans- 
late the noun excisaywyn, the fore- 
runner or introduction; and the 
passage will stand: For the law 
made nothing perfect ; but was the 
introduction of a betterhope. This 
is according to the uniform under- 
standing of all theologians ; and be- 
sides is the point which the Apos- 
tle labours, through a great part of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


For the Churchman’s Magarine. 
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To meliorate the sufferings of 
unmerited calamity, to enable us 


to bear up against the pressure of | 


detraction, and the wreck of ties 
the most endearing, benevolent 
Providence hath wisely mingled, in 
the cup of sorrow, drops of a sweet 
and soothing nature. If when the 
burst of passion dies away ; if 
when the violence of grief abates, 
rectitude of conduct, and just feel- 
ing be possessed ;_ recollection 
points not the arrow of misfortune, 
it adds not the horrors of guilt : 
no ; it gives birth to sensations the 
most pleasing ; sweet, though full 
of sorrow; melancholy, yet de- 
lightful ; which soften, and which 
calm the mind; which heal, and 
pour balm into the wounded spirit. 
The man, whose efforts have been 
liberal and industrious, deserving, 
though unfortunate ; whom pover- 
ty and oppression, whom calumny 
and ingratitude, have brought low, 
feels, whilst conscious innocence 
dilates his breast, that secret gratu- 
lation, that self-approving, and that 
honest pride, which fits him to sus- 
tain the pangs of want and neglect ; 
he finds, amid the bitter misfor- 
tunes, that virtue still can whisper 
peace, can comfort, and can bid the 
wretched smile. Thus, even where 
penury and distress put on their 
sternest features, and when the ne- 
cessaries of life are with difficulty 
procured, even here are found 
those dear emotions, which arise 
from purity of thought and action— 
emotions, from whose influence no 
misery can take away ; from whose 
claim to possession no tyrant can 
detract; which the guilty being de- 
prived of, sicken and despair ; and 
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| which he who holds fast is compa- 
| ratively blest. 


Lirerary Hours. 





II. 
Q. Why does the Church think 


it necessary that the sick man 
should receive the communion ? 

A. Because it is the highest mys- 
tery of religion, and fittest for those 
who are by sickness put into a 
heavenly frame, and are nearest to 
perfection. Itis also God’s seal of 
remission to all that receive with 
penitence and faith. Besides, it 
arms them against the fears of death, 
by setting Jesus before them, who 
died for them, and has robbed death 
of its sting. Moreover, it assures 
them of their resurrection, by mak- 
ing them members of Christ’s body, 
And lastly, it declares they die in 
the peace and communion of a true 
church. SENEX. 


aie 


If, 


Q. With what does the know- 
ledge of man begin ? 

A. The knowledge of man begins 
with the knowledge of himself. 

‘* Know thyself,’ was reckoned 
by the ancients to be the first step 
towards real wisdom ; and in con- 
formity to this are the words of 
the Apostle :—If we would judge 
ourselves, we should not be judged. 
1 Cor. xi. 31. Piaton. 


IV. 


On entering into the knowledge 
of ourselves, the first thing we 
come to understand is, that we could 
not create ourselves. Hence, we 
necessarily conclude, that there 
must be an almighty and uncreated 
Cause, by which we and every 
other creature were created. Now 


by this first cause, according to 
general acceptation, we understand 
God. 

1. Every thing in this world is 
contingent ; i. e. it might exist, or 
not exist, or exist under some other 
form. But when something was 
produced out of nothing, then of 
necessity there must have been a 
creative Cause. Agreeable to this 
are these words of the Psalmist :— 
Know ye that the Lord he is God ; 
it ts he that hath made us, and not 
we ourselves. Psalm. 3. 

2. On this account also, man is 
styled ‘‘a little world,” by the 
contemplation of which, and of cer- 
tain other traces, (in nature,) we 
arrive at the knowledge of the 
Deity. PLaTon. 


¥; 


Children should be presented 
with interesting subjects, suitable 
to their ages, on which to exercise 
thought. ‘They should early be 
told, that it is thinking which makes 
the man. Everything of an invent- 
ive turn should be commended and 
encouraged; and pains taken to 
cultivate this disposition: this 
course might effect more than is 
usually supposed. Yet it should be 
remembered that little minds relish 
little things. He, who treats child- 
ren in all respects as he would 
men, whose minds are more ma- 
tured, mistakes their disposition, 
and overlooks an important mean 
of instruction. By not adverting 
to this circumstance, the efforts of 
many are unsuccessful in the in- 
struction of the juvenile mind. An 
instructor of children should en- 
deavour to enter into their views 
and their feelings: he should, ina 
certain sense, ‘*‘ become as a little 
child.” 

Scholars should proceed in their 
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studies as independently as possi- 
ble: they should early be put ina 
track ‘‘to make themselves.”? To 
give scope and energy to their 
minds, close and slowly productive 
thinking is absolutely necessary. 
Children may be induced to think 
more than is usually supposed. Let 
the train of their thoughts be di- 
rected to subjects interesting in 
their nature, and made more so, by 
associating them with other agree- 
able things, and they will be induc- 
ed to use their own powers, with- 
out painful effort. 


- 
For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


Rervections on the 39th verse of 
the fifth chapter of St. Matthew ;— 
‘* But I say unto you, that ye re- 
sist not evil ; but whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also.” 


Tuese words are a part of that 
memorable sermon of our Saviour 
on the mount, in which, with all 
possible brevity and plainness, he 
delivers the most important rules 
for the regulation of our moral 
conduct. Inthe presence of a mul- 
titude, whose spiritual wants he 
distinctly apprehended, and for 
whose present and eternal happi- 
ness he ever evinced the most feel- 
ing and scrupulous regard, he 
taught the most pure and perfect 
lessons of morality, which have 
ever been communicated to man- 
kind. Instead of that heartless and 
ostentatious manner, which too 
often gains the undeserved admira- 
tion and applause of man, he en- 
joins the radical purification of the 
heart, from which every action 
must proceed. Although the prac- 
tical rules which he delivers for 
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the regulation of our lives, may not 
comprebend every possible situa- 
tion, in which, in our intercourse 
with the world, we may be placed, 
they nevertheless recommend that 
habitual disposition and tempera- 
ment of mind, which, amid all the 
fluctuations and changes of the 
world, will afford security to our 
innocence, and insure every ratio- 
nal enjoyment. The principles, 
which are here laid down, and re- 
ceive the sanction of divine author- 
ity, although they are illustrated 
by seemingly unimportant and fa- 
miliar examples, and defined with 
no precision of elaborate art, are 
intended for universal application. 
Nor had all the boasted ingenuity 
of man ever been able to form a 
system of morality, so pure in its 
nature, so beneficial in its tenden- 
cy to all the varied circumstances 
of human life. Evenif our Saviour 
had performed no miracles, in con- 
firmation of his divine authority, 
the purifying nature and tendency 
of the doctrines, which he deliver- 
ed, would have satisfied every un- 
biassed and reflecting mind, that 
their Author must have been more 
than human. While he excited the 
admiration of the multitude, and 
they wondered at the ‘ gracious 
words which proceeded from his 
mouth¢’ to see these sublime pre- 
cepts still more forcibly impressed, 
by the exact correspondence of his 
illustrious example, afforded con- 
clusive testimony, that he was a 
‘teacher sent from God.” The 
precepts which he delivers, even 
if they had not the sanction ef di- 
vine authority, and were totally dis- 
connected with the idea of a future 
state of retribution, merely for the 
intrinsic excellence which they 
contain, and the happy effect which 
they are calcyJated to produce in 
the moral condition of mankind, lay 
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claim to universal approbation. But 
a still more important end is to be 
answered by the careful observa- 
tion of these heavenly precepts, 
than the improvement of our tem- 
poral condition. The practice of 
those virtues which are here re- 
commended, while they protect us 
from the numerous evils of the 
world, and proffer the most abun- 
dant means of happiness and peace 
in this life, were intended to beget 
and cherish those dispositions of 
heart, which will most assimulate 
us to the perfection of the Deity, 
and qualify us for permanent and 
substantial happiness in his heaven- 
ly kingdom. How diametrically 
opposite to the maxims of the 
world, which too often gain admis- 
sion among mankind, and even dig- 
nify with the name of honour, 
practices which took their rise 
from the wanton indulgence of the 
most foul and fiend-like passions of 
the human heart, is the divine in- 
junction of our Saviour, ‘‘ I say un- 
to you that ye resist not evil; but 
whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other 
also.”? ‘This passage of holy scrip- 
ture must be understood as a figu- 
rative expression, and points out 
that particular disposition of mind, 
which on every provocation and 
insult we ought constantly to che- 
rish. Here our heavenly Instruct- 
or discovers his most intimate ac- 
quaintance with every passion of 
the human heart. ‘‘ He knew what 
was in man;”’ and therefore pre- 
scribed the most wise and salutary 
rules for the proper regulation of 
the affections and the heart. By 
the authority both of his precepts 
and example, he imposes the most 
effectual restraints upon the base 
passions of retaliation and revenge, 
The indulgence of these he de- 
clares to be inconsistent with the 
VOL. Iv.—no. 8. 


mild, the benevolent, and forgiving 
nature of our holy religion. Its 
design is to establish in the heart 
a pure and settled principle of be- 
nevolence and love, which is not 
subject to all the fluctuations of 
every varied impulse and emotion 
of the mind. It furnishes the most 
exalted motives, and supplies the 
most effectual means for obtaining 
the entire command of every ma- 
lignant and licentious passion. It 
teaches us to ‘‘ lay the axe at the 
root of the tree,’’ and endeavour 
to check the first rising of ill nature 
and resentment, before they break 
forth into open action, and involve 
a train of serious and eternal con- 
sequences. How often does it hap- 
pen that some trivial and unimport- 
ant circumstance, which charity 
might easily overlook, kindles the 
flame of animosity and discord, 
which perhaps can never be ex- 
tinguished, till it mingles with the 
torments of despair. Did the be- 
nign principles of our holy religion 
have their full influence over every 
thought and action of our-lives, it 
would afford an effectual barrier 
against the wanton indulgence of 
those malignant passions, which 
have often excited the agonizing 
cries of misery, and bathed the 
earth in blood. In enumerating 
the black catalogue of crimes, 
which fix the foulest stain upon the 
human character, fill the earth with 
lamentation and woe, and justly 
provoke the righteous indignation 
of Almighty God, these which have 
arisen from retaliation and revenge 
are not the least. And even with- 
out any occasion, jealousies and 
suspicions spread their hated and 
baneful influence around us, and 
pollute the fountain of our joys. 
A rash and ungovernable temper, 
which is under none of those salu- 
tary restraints, which it is the pro- 
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vince of pure religion to afford, be- 
comes the sport of every trifling 
inginuation, and subjects itself to 
all the miseries which hatred and 
violence can supply. The present 
condition of man, and the imper- 
fections of human nature are such, 
that it is the height of folly and 
presumption to imagine, that in our 
daily intercourse with the world, 
no circumstances will arise, which 
are inconsistent with our particu- 
lar feelings and designs. For it is 
‘impossible but that offences must 
come ;”? and that imdividual is il 
prepared for a faithful discharge of 
the numerous and important duties 
of life, who is not fortified by the 
strength of Christian principle, to 
withstand the evils of temptation, 
and sustain the frequent trials of 
crosses and disappointments. To 
render evil for evil, and on every 
occasion to repay every real or 
imaginary iusult with revenge, 
would be to divest human life of 
every joy, and render the earth a 
perpetual scene of desolation, mi- 
sery and woe. How much more 
heroism and magnanimity is dis- 
played by an individual, who nobly 
overlooks an injury received, or 
repays it with kindness and bene- 
volence, than by one who seems to 
seek a base and fiend-like gratifica- 
tion, in obtaining satisfaction, by 
inflicting punishment, and triumph- 
ing inthe miseries of another. That 
disposition, which habitually takes 
delight in procuring the misery and 
unhappiness of another, merely for 
the sake of obtaining satisfaction, 
and gratifying the foul passions of 
retaliation and revenge, is more 
nearly allied to the spirits and 
prince of darkness, than to those 
who are habitually under the influ- 
ence of the mild and forgiving 
principles of the religion of Christ. 
An opinion has been too prevalent 


in the world, that it is the mark of 
unpardonable meanness and stupid- 
ity, to submit to ithe least provoca- 
tion and abuse, without showing 
what has too often been considered 
a spirited and honourable resent- 
ment. And thus for procuring the 
short-lived reputation of the world, 
we choose to violate the spirit of 
express and positive commands. 
False principles of honour, which 
justify every species of cruelty and 
outrage, have been substituted for 
the purity and perfection of those 
divine precepts, which, casting the 
mantle of charity over the imper- 
fections of human nature, strongly 
inculcate the more pleasing duties 
of forgiveness and benevolence. 
A proud and censorious manner, 
which tramples upon modest and 
unassuming merit, and in almost 
every case assumes to itself the 
entire prerogative of unalterable 
decision, is substituted for that 
meekness and submission, that hu- 
mility and condescension, which 
are the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of pure and genuine religion. 
The boasted dignity of man, which 
spurns the restraints of conscience, 
and the warning voice of heaven, 
and strives to advance its claims at 
the expense of every feeling of vir- 
tuous sensibility, too often receives 
the adulation of the world, and fans 
the flame of arrogance and pride. A 
haughty and imperious mind, which 
is jealous of its supposed rights, 
and visits every offence with rigor- 
ous punishment, often receives the 
approbation of mankind, and is pro- 
posed as an example for our imita- 
tion. The milder virtues of for- 
giveness and humility, are consi- 
dered as the characteristics of e 
passive tameness of spirit, or an 
unpardonable weakness and imper- 
fection. ‘The unamiable and for- 
bidding features of the law of hon- 
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owr, which receives the sanction of 
public approbation, and maintains 
its authority, by the indulgence of 
retaliation and revenge, are entire- 
ly inconsistent with the heaven- 
born principles of charity and be- 
nevolence. Pitiable indeed is the 
condition of that individual, who is 
under the contaminating influence 
of these direful and corroding pas- 
sions. If retaliation always should 
complete its triumph, and obtain 
the end it has in view, it is surely 
only a short and miserable gratifi- 
cation, at which every noble and 
generous feeling of humanity would 
revolt. ‘‘ But I say unto you that 
ye resist not evil.” ‘** Vengeance 
is mine; I will repay, saith the 
Lord.” Here is a principle de- 
veloped, which, smoothing the as- 
perities of life, and administering 
to the happiness of all, teaches in- 
jured innocence to Jook for her sa- 
tisfaction and reward, not to the 
base passion of revenge, but to the 
sweets of an approving conscience, 
and the approbation of her God. 
The pure principles of our holy 
religion, which ought to enter into 
every feeling of our hearts, and 
action of our lives, were designed 
to exterminate from our hearts ev- 
ery malignant and corroding pas- 
sion, and transform them into the 
perfect image of our glorious and 
divine Redeemer. A mind, which 
is collected within itself, and is ha- 
bitually under the influence of the 
noble and exalted sentiments of be- 
nevolence and love, like the sun in 
the firmament of heaven, cannot 
be abstracted in its course, but dif- 
fuses happiness and joy upon all 
within the sphere of its exertion. 
It is not subject to the changes and 
fluctuations of the world, and does 
not depend for its enjoyment upon 
popular sentiment and opinion. It 
looks with an eye of pity and for- 


giveness, upon all the imperfections 
of mankind, and uses the utmost of 
its exertions to remedy or remove 
them. It blends the cardinal vir- 
tues of strict integrity and justice, 
with the more mild and conciliating 
duties of forgiveness and benevo- 
lence. It does not vindicate its 
rights with cruel and rigorous ex- 
action ; but, when it would be the 
cause of disquietude and misery, 
like the essence of universal chari- 
ty, ‘‘ it seeketh not itsown.’’ These 
exalted sentiments, which it is the 
peculiar province of pure and genu- 
ine religion to enforce, even if this 
were the only sphere of our exist- 
ence, could not be too highly re- 
commended, nor too generally re- 
ceived. But when we draw aside 
the veil, which hides ruturity from 
our view, and discover that every 
thought and action of our lives, are 
connected with immortal conse- 
quences, what additional weight 
ought every precept ef our Saviour 
to have upon our minds! Instead 
of pampering by indulgence the 
baser passions of the human heart, 
from which no possible advantage 
can arise, our glorious Redeemer 
hath taught us, both by precept and 
example, that they must be subdu- 
ed. Instead of seeking to gain a 
short-lived reputation, by an un- 
warrantable compliance with the 
foul and debasing customs of the 
world, we should avoid what tends 
to derange the well regulated af- 
fections of our hearts, lose the sa- 
lutary restraints ef conscience, and 
the approbation of our God. What 
if our natural feelings and inclina- 
tion are sometimes sacrificed for 
the promotion and honor of reli- 
gion, when we are assured that our 
present afflictions, which are but for 
a moment, work out for us a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight 


of glory. That degree of Christian 
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fortitude and faith, which will ena- 
ble us to obtain the victory over 
every corrupt inclination and pro- 
pensity, and amid all the tempta- 
tions and trials of the world, pre- 
serve a conscience void of offence 
towards God and man, will secure 
the approbation of our Saviour and 
Judge, and be crowned with joys 
immortal in the heavens. How 
amiable and glorious is the charac- 
ter of him, who is an example infi- 
nitely worthy of our imitation, who, 
‘when he was reviled, reviled not 
again ;? and whén‘he was led like 
a lamb to the slaughter, with eve- 
ry possible aggravation of mocke- 
ry and insult, ‘opened not his 
mouth.” When he could command 
more than twelve legions of angels 
to rescue him from the ruthless 
hands of cruel and relentless per- 
secution, he delivered himself to 
his enemies, as an innocent victim 
of their rage, and while in agony, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Father, forgive them 
for they know not what they oa 


a oe 


The Address of the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Croes, to the Convention of New- 
Jersey, 1825. 


My Breruren or THe Cienrcy, 
AND OF THE Laity: 


‘‘ Tue period has again return- 
ed, when it becomes my canonical 
duty to address you generally on 
the state of the Diocese ; and par- 
ticularly to lay before you an ac- 
count of the Churches which I 
have visited, and the other acts of 
an Episcopal character which I 
have performed, since last we as- 
sembled in Convention.” 


The Bishop here details his visitations 
to the greater part of his Churches, 


which in general he found in a prosper» 
ous condition, and the Episcopal duties 
which he had performed in his own Dio- 
cese and in that of New-York. The 
number of persons confirmed since the 
last Convention is 63. He had admitted 
two to the order of Priests, and three to 
the order of Deacons. Within the same 
period three institutions have taken 
place in his Diocese. 


“The Rev. John Croes, Junr. 
resigned the Rectorship of Christ- 
Church, Shrewsbury, and Christ- 
Church, Middletown, early in Sep- 
tember last ; and since that time, 
has been performing Missionary 
duties to the vacant Churches ir 
the Diocese. He has lately how- 
ever, accepted an invitation from 
the Episcopalians at Paterson, one 
of his Missionary stations, to be- 
come their Minister, and has ac+ 
cordingly taken up his residence 
among them. 

* The Rev. Eli Wheeler, lately 
of the Diocese of New-York, has 
removed to this Diocese, and taken 
charge, as Rector-elect, of Christ- 
Church, Shrewsbury, and Christ- 
Church, Middletown. 

“The Rev. Robert B. Croes, a 
Deacon of this Diocese, has, by a 
letter dimissory to the Right Rey. 
Richard Channing Moore, Bishop 
of the Diocese of Virginia, been 
transferred to that Diocese. 

‘“‘The Rey. R. D. Hall has, in 
addition to -his other cures, taken 
charge of St. John’s Church, 
Chew’s Landing. 

“The Rev. Charles Smith has 
resigned his charge of the Church- 
es at Salem and Pennsneck, and is 
now engaged as a Missionary to the 
vacant Churches in the Diocese. 

“The Rev. John Grigg has re- 
signed his charge of Christ-Chapel, 
Belleville. 

‘The Rev. Matthew Matthews, 
late a Deacon in the Diocese of 
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Pennsylvania, has, by a letter dis- 
missory from the Right Rev. Dr. 
White, been transferred to this 
Diocese, and is now officiating, by 
direction, in Christ-Chapel, Belle- 
ville. 

I am happy to state to you, in 
conclusion, that the Church in this 
Diocese, through the blessing of its 
Divine Head, has not been suffered 
to decline, either in its spiritual or 
temporal circumstances, since last 
we assembled to be made acquaint- 
ed with its welfare and progress, 
and to consult for its best interests, 

On the contrary, it has continued 
to advance with the same—-slow in- 
deed—but uniform and steady pro- 
gress, which has marked its steps 


for several of the preceding years. 
Two more of the vacant Churches 
are now supplied with the stated 
services of clergymen, than was 
mentioned in my address at the last 
Convention. 

The several funds created for its 
benefit are still increasing, and con- 
tinue to promise the most happy 
effects. 

Under the impression of these 
distinguished favours, can we do 
less than offer our most grateful 
acknowledgments to their Divine 
source, Gop, the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, and give renewed evi- 
dences of our endeayours to please 


and serve him, and thus promote 
his glory. JOHN CROES. 


> Gra 
REVIEW. 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


Review of the Boox of the Caurcn, 
by Robert Southey, Esq. L. L. D. 
Poet Laureate, &c. from the se- 
cond Londen Edition: Boston, 
Wells & Lilly; and Bliss & White, 
New-York. 

(Continued from page 219.) 


Tue Romanists have always said 
that the Reformation in England is to 
be ascribed to Henry VIII.’s passion 
for Anne Boleyn. And for this, it 
should be owned, they have some 
colour of truth. For when he 
found he could not prevail on the 
Pope to sanction his divorce from 
Queen Katharine, he resolved to 
become Pope himself, and take the 
business into his own hands. It is 
still easy to show that substantially, 
what they affirm is a gross misrep- 
resentation. The King was indeed 
a despot by nature ; and according 
to the manners and notions of the 
age, he came little short of it in the 


theory and practice of the govern- 
ment. At the same time, it re- 
quires no remarkable degree of dis- 
cernment into human affairs, and in 
particular the character of the 
English nation, to be convinced that 
he could not, so suddenly, have ef- 
fected such a radical change in the 
religion of his people, without the 
aid of some cause more powerful 
than his own capricious inclinations. 
The fact was, he found a heavy and 
influential part of his people pre- 


disposed to the measure, of which 


he availed himself. Few tyrants 
have ever existed, who were alto- 
gether destitute of prudential con- 
sideration. They have always ta- 
ken care to shape their conduct 
with some regard to what they be- 
lieved their subjects would bear, 
and what they thought themselves 
able to accomplish. And had not 
Henry found many who were about 
him, ready to second his views,we 
cannot believe he could have been 
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mad enough to make the attempt of 
setting at defiance such a power as 
the Pope’s then was. He was ne- 
ver accused of deficiency in learn- 
ing or talents, such as learning was 
in his day. And had he not been 
well assured of support from an ef- 
ficient part of his own people, he 
never would have hazarded the 
experiment. 

The predisposing causes, on 
which he relied for aid were many. 
Among them may be reckoned, the 
disgust the nation had long enter- 
tained at the cruel persecutions in- 
flicted on the followers of Wick- 
liffe, by the instigation of the Ro- 
mish Hierarchy—The art of print- 
ing, along with a disposition to think 
and investigate, as well as feel, and 
be led by passion and interest ; had 
begun to enlighten the dark corners 
of society—Had penetrated the 
convent and the monastery, and 
exposed to view their grovelling 
superstitions, the frauds and impo- 
sitions thence vended, in legendary 
tales ; and had set men to thinking, 
whether these things were any 
part of pure Christianity—The 
bold, daring, and divided conduct 
of Luther, in Germany, was before 
their eyes—-The sound of it had 
reached their ears in a voice of 
tempest and thunder; and there- 
fore calculated to affect the hearts 
of Englishmen, possessing a full 
share of the hardihood of the 
northern European:: and much 
more than others, not knowing how 
to brook a foreign dominion; or 
crouch to the mundates of an Ita- 
lian Priest, at the distance of more 
than a thousand miles from their 
favoured Island. Nor should any 
Protestant hesitate to own that ma- 
ny of Henry’s courtiers set their 
hearts upon plundering the monas- 
teries and rich benefices of the 
Church. It were a strange phe- 





nomenon in human nature, if there 
were no persons of this description 
about the King: and being there, 
it were equally strange, should they 
not use their influence to bring 
about a state of things, that would 
give them an opportunity to gratify 
their cupidity: All these consider- 
ations has our Author noticed, as 
prime movers of the Reformation 
in England. And if correct, as they 
seem to be, the King’s passions 
were only the wind that set the 
whole machinery in motion; or 
rather, we may say, the spark that 
touched off the train before laid ; 
which inflaming the magazine of 
combustibles, blew up the Pope’s 
monstrous edifice of power, and 
laid it in ruins beyond repair. 
Whatever may be thought of the 
King and courtiers ; however their 
motives may be impeached, as lying 
quite aside from any regard to reli- 
gion, yet there were men and some 
of them courtiers too, whose cha- 
racters stand far above impeach- 
ment; men, who in a subsequent 
reign gave such testimony to the 
purity of their views, as may defy 
the world to impeach ; for they sa- 
crificed their lives at the martyr’s 
stake. The utmost that can be 
said with justice, against such men 
as Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, is 
that they yielded to measures which 
their judgments condemned, in or- 
der to secure the main point; to 
renounce the power of Rome, and 
thereby obtain the means of mo- 
deling the Church according to 
what they deemed the primitive 
standard. and cleared of numerous 
corruptions. To effect this was a 
difficult task. They had to manage 
Henry’s tyrannical and capricioug 
passions ; and labour to give them 
a proper direction, to bring about 
the end at which they aimed. And 
what was all this but discharging 
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the duties of able stateemen? In 
monarchies they are to manage the 
sovereign ; and in free states, the 
popular will. And in doing this, 
they always find themselves neces- 
sitated to give way in some things 
to what they dislike, in order to se- 
cure points of prime importance. 
‘This was precisely the case with 
those eminent men. And consider- 
ing what a compound of contrarie- 
ties they had to manage in Henry : 
playful, sullen ; good-natured, re- 
vengeful, sedate, yet passionate ; 
kind, yet morose ; aman of letters, 
yet atyrant, it is wonderful how 
they succeeded so well as they did. 
It may well be said to be a pregnant 
proof of what the Holy Psalmist 
remarks, the wrath of man shall 
praise thee: the remainder of wrath 
shalt thou restrain. 

These truly great and eminently 
pious men had with them almost all 
the wise and better part of the na- 
tion ; which gave them courage to 
persevere in well-doing. They 
knew that Henry VIII. was not to 
live always; but that the word of 
(rod abideth ever. His son, though 
a child, gave promise of talent ; 
and what was more, a temper quite 
the reverse of his father’s, mild, 
placid, and gentle. Under him, at 
nine years of age, with a Protector 
fully disposed to favour all the 
views of the Reformers, we see 
them going calmly and temperately 
to work. The field was clear, no 
obstacles were in the way of free 
discussion. And thus one corrupt- 
ion after another was pared away. 
Veneration for images, or the wood 
of the supposed cross—saint-wor- 
ship—prayers for the dead—pur- 
gatory—and transubstantiation, were 
all discarded ; as being, in their own 
energetic language, ‘¢ the fond con- 
ceits of men, or tending to super- 
stition and idolatry.” The monas- 


teries as nurseries of fraud and im- 
position, or as now useless in the 
cause of religion, were suppressed ; 
and their revenues diverted to other 
pious or charitable purposes. 

But these men were too wise not 
to see that besides demolition, an- 
other task was beforethem. While 
therefore they pulled down with 
one hand, they built up with the 
other. A Liturgy for the public 
worship of Almighty God was pro- 
vided; which remains with few 
alterations to the present day. And 
what is remarkable, nay wonderful 
concerning it is, that notwithstand- 
ing the alterations thatthe English 
language has undergone in the space 
of almost three hundred years, it 
should still remain, with so few 
amendments, a standard of pure 
English. For piety and a spirit ot 
devotion, it certainly is unrivalled : 
simple, yet energetic; plain, yet 
not coarse; fervid and warm, yet 
notenthusiastic. Asystem of faith, 
or articles of religion was provided, 
still remaining unaltered, and avow- 
edly commanding the assent of all 
Protestants. The government of 
the church they left as they found 
it, with three orders of the minis- 
try, Bishops, Presbyters, and Dea- 
cons ; the undoubted primitive mo- 
del. In short, they took the mid- 
dle ground ; always the safest, be- 
cause less likely to excite commo- 
tion ; and usually nearest the truth. 
They knew well what was in man, 
how loath to part with long estab- 
lished institutions ; and therefore 
steered their course between obsti- 
nate attachment to old things, be- 
cause old; and wild fanaticism, 
which would tear away every thing 
old, because it was old, and substi- 
tute novelties of late invention.— 
And thus it is justly the boast of 
the Church of England, that she 
has steered between two extremes ; 
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submitted every thing to calm in- 
vestigation, under the light of God’s 
word, and primitive antiquity—Has 
not divested religion of exterior 
form and ceremony, so likely to 
command attention from such beings 
as men are-=-W hile she has preserv- 
ed the body, she has taken all due 
care to foster and enliven the spir- 
it within. 

At this period we contemplate 
the bulwark of the Reformation 
completed ; its foundation laid 
deep, its battlements carried up by 
skilful engineers, and manned with- 
in by stout hearts, not to be shaken 
from their steadfastness by any as- 
saults. And soon they were put to 
the test. Mary, a bigotted Roman 
Catholic ascended the throne ; and 
immediately commenced a furious 
persecution. Thousands were dri- 
ven into exile, to seek sustenance 
in foreign lands—T housands were 
doomed to languish in dungeons— 
And hundreds were chained to the 
stake,to perish amid the flames. 
Here our Author himself seems 
fired with his subject ; the glorious 
examples of English heroism and 
self-devotion, seem to have crowd- 
ed his imagination with images, and 
filled him with matter; as it must 
every Englishman, who is called 
to contemplate the scene he de- 
scribes ; and should do so to every 
Protestant, who wishes to stand 
fast in his profession. 

_ And here it is we venture to 
think his painting a little faulty. 
Not indeed that he has coloured 
any one of his figures too high ; 
that were almost impossible ; but 
that he has grouped too many into 
bis canvass. By overloading the 
imagination, each tends to destroy 
the effect of the others, Perhaps 
his motive was, by way of climax 
to set off his principal figure, Cran- 
pier, ta advantage. But still we 


think the whole would be improv- 
ed by leaving out some of the minor 
characters. The fire burns alittle 
too frequent, and becomes disgust- 
ing, instead of horrible, its proper 
effect. But however this may be, 
here we present his principal figure 
in his own style of painting. Vol. II. 
chap. xiv. p. 221. 


“It appears that Cranmer was not 
informed of the determination concern- 
ing him, even on the morning when he 
was to suffer; but many circumstances 
made him apprehend that his death was 
intended, and he had prepared accord- 
ingly. About nine in the morning, he 
was taken from Bocardo to St. Mary’s 
church, where the sermon, which would 
otherwise have been preached at the 
place of execution, was to be delivered, 
because it was a day of heavy rain. 
The Mayor and Aldermen went first, 
then Cranmer between two Friars, who 
chanted psalms as they went, till they 
came to the church door; where they 
began the Nunc Dimittis, and then 
brought him to a stage in front of the 
pulpit, raised at such a height from the 
ground, tbat all the assembly might see 
him. Tbe Lord Williams, and the other 
persons of authority who had been or- 
dered to attend the execution, were 
present with their armed retinue, and 
the church was crowded,—the Roman- 
ists coming in the hope that Cranmer 
would proclaim his own conversion to 
their doctrines. They who were Pro- 
testants at heart, in the better belief, 
that “he who, by continual study and 
labour for so many years, had set forth 
the doctrine of the Gospel, would not, 
in the last act of his life, forsake his 
post.” A Romanist, who was present, 
and who thought that his former life and 
wretched end deserved a greater mise- 
ry, if greater had been possible, was 
yet, in spite of his heart-hardening opi- 
nions, touched with compassion at be- 
bolding him in a bare and ragged gown, 
and ill-favouredly clothed with an old 

uare cap, exposed to the contempt of 
allmen. ‘I think,” said he, “ there 
was none that pitied not his case, and 
bewailed not his fortune, and feared not 
his own chance, to see so noble a pre- 
late, so grave a counsellor, of so long- 
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continued honour, after so many digni- 
ties, in his old years to be deprived of 
his estate, adjudged to die, and in so 
painful a death to end his life.” When 
he had ascended the stage, he knelt and 
prayed, weeping so profusely, that ma- 
ny, even of the Papists, were moved to 
tears. / 

Cole, who preached the sermon, be- 
gan by dwelling upon the mercy of 
God, and from that theme, with the 
preposterous logic of his Church, pro- 
ceeded to show how necessary it was, 
for that justice by which the Almighty’s 
mercy is tempered, that Cranmer should 
be burnt alive. The Queen and Coun- 
cil had thus determined, notwithstand- 
ing pardon and reconciliation were due 
to him according to the canons, for 
three especial reasons; first, for the 
part he had taken in the divorce; se- 
condly, because he had been the au- 
thor and only fountain of those heretical 
doctrines which had so long prevailed ; 
and thirdly, because ‘* it seemed meet, 
that as the death of Northumberland 
made even with Sir Thomas More, so 
there should be one that should make 
even with Fisher of Rochester; and 
because Ridley, Hooper, aud Ferrar, 
were not sufficient, it seemed that Cran- 
mer should be joined to them to fill up 
this part of equality.” He exhorted 
the auditors to note by this example, 
that the Queen would spare no man in 
this cause, whatever might be his rank 
or character. Finally, he comforted 
Cranmer, exhorted him to take his 
death patiently, aud promised him, in 
the name ofall the clergy present, that, 
immediately after bis death, dirges, 
masses, and funeral service, should be 
performed in ali the churches of Oxford, 
for the succour of his soul. 

‘ Cranmer in all this meantime,’ (they 
are the words of good John Fox,) ‘ with 
what great grief of mind he stood hear- 
ing this sermon, the outward shews of 
his body and countenance did better 
express, than any man can declare ; 
one while lifting up his hands and eyes 
unto heaven, and then agaio for shame 
letting them down to the earth. A 
man might have seen the very image 
and shape of perfect sorrow lively in 
him expressed. More than twenty se- 
veral times the tears gushed out abun- 
dantly, dropping down from his fatherly 
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face. Those which were present testify 
that they never saw, in any child, more 
tears than brast out from him at that 
time. Itis marvellous what commise- 
ration and pity moved all men’s hearts 
that beheld so heavy a countenance, 
and such abundance of tears, in an old 
man of so reverend dignity.” Withal 
he ever retained *“‘a quiet and grave 
behaviour.” In this hour of utter hu- 
miliation and severe repentance, he 
possessed his soul in patience. Never 
had his mind been more clear and col- 
lected, never had his heart been so 
strong. 

When the sermon was ended, the 
preacher desired all the people to pray 
for the sufferer. They knelt accord- 
ingly, and Cranmer knelt with them, 
praying fervently for iimself. ‘I 
think,” says the Catholic spectator, 
** there was never such a number so 
earnestly praying together. For they 
that hated hin before, now loved him 
for his conversion and hope of continu- 
ance. They that loved him before 
could net suddenly hate him, having 
hope of his confession again of his fall. 
So love and hope increased devotion on 
every side.” Cole then addressed them, 
saying, ‘‘ Brethren, lest any one should 
doubt of this man’s earnest conversion 
and repentance, you shall hear him 
speak before you; and therefore I pray 
you, Master Cranmer, that you will 
now perform that you promised not long 
ago; namely, that you would openly 
express the true and undoubted profess- 
ion of your faith, that you may take 
away all suspicion from men, and that 
all men may understand that you area 
Catholic indeed.” ‘I will do it,” re- 
plied Cranmer, ‘and that with a good 
will.” 

He rose then from his knees, and, 
putting off his cap, said, ‘‘ Good christ- 
ian people, my dearly-beloved brethren 
and sisters in Christ,I beseech you most 
heartily to pray for me to Almighty - 
God, that he will forgive me my sins 
and offences, which be many without 
number, and great above measure. 
But among all the rest, there is one 
which grieveth my conscience most of 
all, whereof you shall hear more in its 
proper place.” Theo, drawing forth 
from his bosom a prayer which he had 
prepared for this occasion, he kneltand 
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said, **O Father of Heaven! O Son 
of God, Redeemer of the world! O 
H ly Ghost, three Persons in one God! 
have mercy upon me, most wretched 
caitiff and miserable sinner! I have 
offended both against heaven and earth, 
more than my tongue can express ; 
whither then may I go, or whither shall 
T flee? To heaven I may be ashamed 
to lift up mine eyes; and in earth I find 
no place of refuge or succour. To 
Thee, therefore, O Lord, dol run; to 
Thee do I bumble myself, saying, O 
Lord my God, my sins be great, but yet 
have mercy upon me for thy great mer- 
cy! The great mystery that God be- 
came man, was not wrought for little 
or few offences. Thou didst not give 
thy Son, O heavenly Father, unto 
death for small sins only, but for all the 
greatest sins of the world, so that the 
sinner return to Thee with his whole 
heart, as I do here at this present.— 
Wherefore have mercy on me, O God, 
whose property is always to have mer- 
cv! have mercy upon me, O Lord, for 
thy great mercy! I crave nothing for 
mine own merits, but for thy namesake, 
that it may be hallowed thereby, and 
for thy dear Son Jesus Christ’s sake 
And now, therefore, Our Father, which 
artin heaven, hallowed be thy name !” 
Nu prayer had ever been composed 
and uttered in deeper misery, nor with 
more earnest and devout contrition. — 
Rising then, he addressed the specta- 
tors, not hurrying impatiently to his 
purpose, but calmly and deliberately. 
‘‘ Every man, good people,” said he, 
“‘desireth, at the time of his death, to 
give some good exhortation, that others 
may remember the same,and be the bet- 
ter thereby; so I beseech God grant me 
grace that I may speak something at 
this my departing, whereby God may 
be glorified and you edified.” He ex- 
horted them not to set their minds 
overmuch upon this glozing world, but 
upon the world to come; and to obey 
the King and Queen willingly and glad- 
ly, not for fear of men only, but much 
more for the fear of God, knowing that 
they be God’s ministers, appointed to 
rule and govern, and therefore whoso- 
ever resisteth them, resisted the ordi- 
nance of God. And he entreated them 
to love one another. ‘* Bear well 
away,” said he, * this one lesson, to do 


ood unto all men as much as in you 
heth; and to hurt no man, no more 
than you would hurt your own natural 
loving brother or sister. For this you 
may be sure of, that whosoever hateth 
any person and goeth about maliciously 
to hinder or hurt him,....surely, and 
without all doubt, God is not with that 
man, although he think himself never 
so much in God’s favour.” Lastly, he 
exhorted the rich te make a proper use 
of the wealth with which they were ia- 
trusted. 

Well aware how little he should be 
allowed to speak when he came to the 
point, he still proceeded with a caution 
which it would have been impossible to 
have observed thus to the last, if he had 
not attained to the most perfect self- 
possession in this trying hour. ‘ And 
now,” he pursued, ‘‘ forasmuch as I am 
come to the last end of my life, where- 
upon hapgeth all my life past, and all 
my life to come, either to live with my 
Master Christ for ever in joy, or else 
to be in pain for ever with the wicked 
devils in hell; (and I see before mive 
eyes presently either heaven ready to 
receive me, or else hell ready to swal- 
low me up!) I shall therefore declare 
unto you my very faith. how I believe, 
without any colour of dissimulation; 
for now is no time to dissemble, what- 
soever I have said or written in times 
past.” He then repeated the Apostle’s 
creed, and declared his belief in every 
article of the Catholic faith, every word 
and sentence taught by our Saviour, his 
Apostles, and Prophets, and in the New 
and Old Testament. 

‘¢ And now,” he continued, ‘‘ I come 
to the great thing which troubleth my 
conscience more than any thing that 
ever I said or did in my whole life, and 
that is, the setting abroad of writings 
contrary to the truth: which now here 
I renounce and refuse as things written 
with my hand, contrary to the truth 
which I thought in my heart, and writ- 
ten for fear of death, and to save my 
life, if it might be; and that is, all such 
bills and papers asI have written or 
signed with my hand since my degrada- 
tion, whereia I have written many 
things untrue. And forasmuch as my 
hand offended, writing contrary to my 
heart, my hand shall first be punished 
therefore ; for may I come to the fire, 
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it shall be first burnt!” He had time 
to add, ‘* As for the Pope, I refuse him 
as Antichrist ; and as for the Sacra- 
ment, | believe as I havetaught in my 
book against the Bishop of Winchester, 
the which my book teacheth so true a 
doctrine of the Sacrament, that it shall 
stand at the last day before the judg- 
ment of God, when the papistical doc- 
trine, contrary thereto, shall be asham- 
ed to show her face.” The Papists 
were at first too much astonished to in- 
terrupt bim. Lord Williams bade him 
remember himself, and play the Christ- 
ian man ; he answered, that he did so, 
for now he spake truth; and when he 
was reproached for falsehood and dis- 
simulation, the meek martyr made an- 
swer, ‘* Ah, my masters, do not you 
take it so! Always hitherto I have 
been a hater of falsehood, and a lover 
of simplicity, and never before this 
time have I dissembled!” and with that 
he wept again. But when he would 
have spoken more, the Romanists made 
an uproar, and Cole said from the pul- 
pit, Stop the heretic’s mouth, and take 
him away! 

Cranmer was now pulled down from 
the stage, and carried to the stake, sur- 
rounded by Priests and Friars, who, 
with promises of heaven and threats of 
everlasting torments, called upon him 
to renounce errors by which he would 
otherwise draw innumerable souls into 
hell with him. They brought him to 
the spot where Latimer and Ridley had 
suffered. He had overcome the weak- 
ness of his nature; and, after a short 
prayer, put off his clothes with a cheer- 
ful countenance and willing mind, and 
stood upright in his shirt, which came 
down to his feet. His feet were bare ; 


_ his head, when both his caps were off, 


appeared perfectly bald, but his beard 
was long and thick,and his countenance 
so venerable,that it moved even his ene- 
mies tocompassion. Two Spanish Friars, 
who had been chiefly instrumental in 
obtaining his recantation, continued to 
exhort him; till, perceiving that their 
efforts were vain, one of them said, 
Let us leave him, for the devil is with 
him! Ely, who was afterwards Presi- 
dent of St. John’s, still continued urg- 
ing him torepentance. Cranmer re- 
piied, he repented his recantation; and 
in the spirit of charity offered his hand 


to Ely, as fo others, when he bade him 
farewell; but the obdurate bigot drew 
back, and reproved those who had ac- 
cepted such a farewell, telling them it 
was not lawful to act thus with one who 
had relapsed into heresy. Once more 
he called upon him to stand to his re- 
cantation. Cranmer stretched forth 
his right arm, and replied, ‘ This is 
the hand that wrote it, and therefore it 
shall suffer punishment first.” 

True to this purpose as soon as the 
flame rose, he held his hand out to meet 
it, and retained it there steadfastly, so 
that all the people saw it sensibly burn- 
ing before the fire reached any other 
part of his body; and often he repeat- 
ed with a loud and firm voice, ‘ This 
hand hath offended! this unworthy 
right band!” Never did martyr en- 
dure the fire with more invincible re- 
solution: no cry was heard from him, 
save the exclamation of the protomar- 
tyr Stephen, Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit! He stood immovable as the 
stake to which he was bound, his coun- 
tenance raised. looking to heaven, and 
anticipating that rest into which he 
was about to enter; and thus, * in the 
greatnese of the flame,” he yielded up 
his spirit. The fire did its work soon,.. . 
and his heart was found unconsumed 
amid the ashes. 

Of all the martyrdoms during this 
great persecution, this was in all its 
circumstances the most injurious to the 
Romish cause. It was a manifestation 
of inveterate and deadly malice toward 
one who had borne his elevation with 
almost unexampled meekness. It ef- 
fectually disproved the argumert on 
which the Romanists rested, that the 
constancy of our martyrs proceeded not 
from confidence in their faith, and the 
strength which they derived therefrom ; 
but from vain glory, the pride of con- 
sistency, and the shame of retracting 
what they had so long professed. Such 
deceitful reasoning could have no place 
bere: Cranmer had retracted ; and the 
sincerity of bis contrition for that sin 
was too plain to be denied, too public 
to be concealed, too memorable ever to 
be forgotten. The agony of his repent- 
ance had been seen by thousands ; and 
tens of thousands had witnessed how, 
when that agony was past, he stood 
calm and immovable amid the James ; 
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a patient and willing holocaust; tri- 
umphant, not over his persecutors 
alone, but over himself, over the mind 
as well as the body, over fear, and 


weakness, and death.” 


No Protestant can contemplate 
the foregoing picture, without min- 
gled emotions of indignation and 
horror—indignation at the harden- 
ed insensibility of the authors ; and 
horror at the direful effects of that 
superstition, which could pretend- 
edly, nay perhaps in some instan- 


ces really, make the actors think 


they were justified in the sight of 
God. At the sametime, his bosom 


must swell with a generous hero- 
ism and self-respect, to stand fast 
in his integrity. He should also 
remember that he owes more than 
perhaps he is aware of, to this ter- 
rible spectacle, for the liberty he 
enjoys to think and reason for him- 


self; unmolested to worship God 
in his own way; for his correct 
views of pure Christianity ; and 
through them for the consoling 
hopes of a blessed immortality. In 
the present state of the Christian 
world, even in the Romish church 
itself, every one living peaceably 
with his neighbour, however their 
faith may differ, it is difficult for us 
us to conceive how men could per- 
severe unto death, in its. most ter- 
rible form. But we should re- 
member they had the promise of 
God, that he would not suffer them 
to be tempted above what they were 
able to bear. In his wise counsels 
he raised them up, and supported 
them to this end; and we should 
thank his holy name for their ex- 
amples. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


—— 


POETRY. 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 
ODE TO NOVEMBER. 


Sort melancholy come, and with me 

stray 

Where yonder forest late its foliage 
wav d, 

Now stript of all its green array. 

Its spiky branches, bristling, upright 
stand, [ winds, 

And lonely whispering to the feeble 

To solemn thoughts the soul expand. 


Beneath, with wither’d leaves the 
earth is strown; {ear, 
Above, no feather’d songsters charm the 
To southern warmer climes now flown ; 
Or hovering safe within the rocky close, 
Or yet beneath the marshy pool deep 
plung’d, 
Through winter’s dreary reign to doze. 


Pause here, my soul, and contemplate 
awhile 
This flitting transitory scene of life : 
See frolic youth at pleasures smile ; 
See riper manhood’s hopes in gaudy hue 
Deck prospect after prospect, big with 


fame ; 
All bright the prospect, pleas’d the view. 


But autumn comes; the frost of time 

invades, 

Chills the warm glow, the generous 
purpose numbe; 

And hope’s rich tinted foliage fades. 

Should tempests roar, and stormy ills 
assail, [joys ; 

Strip the firm-rooted soul of outward 

Yet faith a brighter day can hail. 


For see, inclos’d in aature’s genial 

womb, 

The vegetable kingdom sleeps secure; 

To burst at length its mimic tomb, 

And every seed its kindred blade un- 
fold, [ern pole, 

When earth shall whirl aloft her north- 

And zephyrs sooth the winter’s cold. 


So virtue’s plants, renew'd by grace 

divine, 

Though slumbering long beneath the 
mouldering clay, 

Shall in immortal beauty shine. 

For he who is the animating soul 

Of countless worlds, shal] wake the dead, 
and tell 

That months and years have ceas‘d fo 
roll. 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tne Episcopal Theological Semina-* 
ry of Ohio has commenced at Wor- 
thington, ‘The President, instructors, 
and students, reside under the same 
roof. Terms for the collegiate course, 

20 per ann.—for board, $1 per week 
—and incidental expenses, 25 cents. 


The Theological Seminary of Ohio 
has already a library of about 1200 
volumes. 


A collection of scarce and ancient 
manuscripts, in Arabic, Persian, Turk- 
ish, and Syriac languages, a variety of 
eastern coins, gems and antiquities, by 
Mr. Rich, have peen purchased for the 
museum connected with the University 
of Oxford. Value $33,288. 


Four sermons on the doctrine of 
Atonement, by N. S. Beman, pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church in Troy.— 
i2mo. W. 8S. Parker. 

The doctrine of Atonement has ex- 
cited much discussion within the last 
two or three years. Several able works 
have been published by some of the 
most distinguished divines of our coun- 
try. Some of them, particularly Mr. 
Stewart, have taken the ground of the 
Church for the most part, and defended 
it with great ability: but there are 
oints, ia which they all differ from us. 
t is desirable that some able hand 


should discuss the subject, and present, 


itin all its bearings, as delineated in 
the liturgy and articles of the church. 
We had hoped to see a work on this 
subject from some of our divines, while 
the attention of the public was directed 
to it. 


A subscription is in progress amongst 
the Unitarians in India and in England, 
towards enabling Ram Mohun Ray, and 
Mr. Adam, a Unitarian missionary, to 
build a chapel at Calcutta. This coa- 
lition seems to speak as little in favour 
of the Christian complexion of modern 
Unitarianism, as did the celebrated let- 
ter and epistle dedicatory to the Ma- 
hommedan ambassador from Morocco 
to the Unitarianism of the age of 
Charles the second. 


A most valuable manuscript upon 
papyrus, of a portion of Homer’s Iliad, 
has been discovered in the island of 


Elephantina, in Upper Egypt, by a 
French gentleman travelling for Mr. 
Bankes. Itis written in ancient let- 
ters, and is aycribed to the age of the 
Ptolemies. It is said to be the oldest 
classical writing in existence, by many 
centuries. 


The Prayer-Book of Charles I., used 
by him at his execution, was lately sold 
at auction for 100 guineas. It is in 
folio, black letter, bound in Russia, 
purple, with arms and cover of gold. 


The two first numbers of the United 
Brethren’s Missionary Intelligencer & 
Religious Miscellany, have been pub- 
lished in Philadelphia. Itisiseued quar- 
terly: each number contains 48 yery 
dense octavo pages. We believe it to 
be the first periodical publication of 
that very interesting and wonderful de- 
nomination of Christians. The work 
is chiefly designed to give an account 
of their extensive missionary exertions. 
We hope their journal may meet with 
the success which it deserves. 


The Week; or the Practical Duties 
of the Fourth Commandment, exhibit- 
ed in a series of tracts, entitled The 
last day of the Week—The first day of 
the Week—and the Week completed. 


Christian Sympathy,—a sermon, 
preached to the congregation of Eng- 
lish Protestants in the city of Rome, on 
Easter Sunday, April 3, 1825, on occa- 
sion ofa collection for the benefit of the 
Vadois, or Waldenses, in Piedmont, by 
John H. Hobart, D. D. London print- 
ed: reprinted in New-York by T. & 
J. Swords. This is a very interesting 
and able sermon, and fully sustains the 
character for talents and eloquence, 
which its author has established. The 


_ subject is well chosen, and managed 


throughout, if not in Bishop Hobart’s 
best manner, (and we are not prepared 
to say that it is not,) yet in a manner 
admirably adapted to the occasion—a 
collection for the. benefit of that very 
remarkable people, the remains of the 
Waldenses ; who have for several cen- 
turies maintained the purity of their 
religious faith, under the severest per- 
secutions, and the heaviest sufferings. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


he Treasurer of the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church,acknowledges 
the receipt of the following sums: 


From the Cent box of Sunday School, 
Perth Amboy, for the Green Bay 
Mission, - - - gi 00 

From Female Missionary Society 
of Holmesburg, for Green Bay 
Mission, - - - 40 00 

Life Subscription of Miss Turn- 
er,for T. Ryerson, Philadelphia,30 00 

From the Episcopal Missionary 
Fund of New Jersey, - 45 00 





$116 00 
Phil. Recorder, Sept. 26. 


It appears from the Missionary Re- 
ports, that great improvements are ma- 
king 10 the South Sea Islands, in learn- 
ing, especially in Christian knowledge, 
in civilization, in government, and in 
manufactures. Public libraries are es- 
tablished at Tahita and Tahaa, and the 
Scriptures are translating into several 
of their languages. 


The Rev. Mr. Frey, the Agent of 
the American Jews Society, has col- 
lected in New Hampshire, within the 
month ending Sept. 6th, $1380, and 
organized 20 new auxiliary Societies. 

—=<j——— 
ORDINATIONS. 


In Georgetown, D. C. on the 12th 
Sept. the Rev. Horace Nelson Gray, 
was admitted to the holy order of Priests 
by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Kemp. 

At an ordination held by the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop White, D. D. in St. Stephen’s 
Church, Philadelphia, Sept. 25th, Mr. 
John B. Clemson, Mr. Caleb I. Good, 
and Mr. David C. Page, were admitted 
to the holy order of Deacons. 

On the 21st of August, in St. James’? 
Church, Leesburgh, Virginia, the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Moore admitted Mr. Wil- 
liam ¥’. Lee tothe holy order of Dea- 
cons. 

On the Ist of October,at Christ Cha- 
pel, Believille, N. J, was admitted by 
the Rt. Rey. Bishop Croes, the Rev. 
Matthew Matthews, late of Pennsylvat 
pia, and a student of the General The- 
ological Seminary, to the holy order of 
Priests. 


OBITUARY. 


MEMOIRS OF MRS. ELIZABETH BOWDOIN 
WINTHROP. 

We consider no apology necessary for 
transfering, from the Gospel Advo- 
cate, the following memoir to the 
pages of the Magazine. Its length, 
and want of room, has compelled us 
to abridge it slightly. 


Mrs. Elizabeth B. Winthrop, wife of 

Hon. Ths. L. Winthrop, was the eldest 
daughter of Sir John Temple, Bart. ; 
who married Elizabeth,the only daugh- 
ter of Gov. Bowdoin. She was edu- 
cated principally in the family of her 
grandfather Bowdoin, who took a deep 
interest in her character and welfare ; 
and for whom she felt a very high vene- 
ration, through life. At theage of 16, 
she married Hon. T. L. Winthrop.— 
Previously to her marriage, she conti- 
nued most of the time with her grand- 
father, and she frequently resided with 
him afterwards. While in his family, 
she became acquainted with most of the 
distinguished foreigners who visited 
Boston, during and after the revolution- 
ary war, as well as with many of the 
most distinguished persons in our own 
country. Her personal beauty and the 
elegance of her manners attracted much 
attention from those who were too much 
strangers to her to know how small a 
portion of her worth they constituted. 
But altho’ she was thus much engaged 
in society, she was not so allured by its 
fascinations as to be unmindful of the 
higher duties of the Christian life. She 
ever after spoke with much interest of 
the conversations which she had with 
her grandfather at this period, on reli- 
gious subjects; particularly on the hopes 
and prospects of a future life. 

{n the subsequent parts of her life she 
was also much in society. She hada 
large circle of acquaintances & friends, 
to whom her dignity and sweetness of 
manners, her interesting and instruct- 
ive conversation, and her amiable, af- 
fectionate, excellent character,became 
a centre of attraction. She did not 


deem it necessary to withdraw from so- 
ciety in order to support the Christian 
character, so much as maby excellent 
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persons have done. And if all ‘“‘who pro- 
tess &eall themselves Christians” would 
be careful to adhere to their Christian 
profession with the same propriety and 
consistency that her deportment and 
conversation exhibited,even in the gay- 
est circles in which she was seen, it 
would do much to remove the objections 
of those who are the most rigidly oppos- 
edtoher opinion. It was remarked by 
a clergyman who had the best opportu- 
nities of rightly estimating it, that he 
regarded it the most remarkable trait 
of her character, that she could with 
such facility and pleasure, enter upon 
moral and religious conversation, in 
whatever situation she might be placed. 
Her religious feelings and opinions were 
not a matter of only occasional indul- 
gence or cultivation; but they seemed 
to be ever present to her mind, regu- 
lating her thoughts and her conversa- 
tion, even in situations where too many 
would perhaps regard them as unwel- 
come. 

Mrs. W.’s engagements in society, 
extensive as they were, did not with- 
draw her attention, nor her care, from 
the duties she owed to her fa:nily. She 
often delighted her children with reci- 
tations from Milton and Young, and 
occasionally from Pope, & Shakspeare, 
and other poets. But her favourite stu- 
dy was Theology, both in its doctrines 
and its practical influence, In the edu- 
cation of her children, it was her chief 
desire that they should be moral and 
religious. She oftenspoke to them of 
the vanity and instability of earthly ob- 
jects, and urged upon them the great 
importance of securing their happiness 
beyond the grave. She daily taught 
them their dependence upon God, and 
their duty of praying to Him. At the 
proper period of their age, she requir- 
ed all her children to go every day to 
her chamber and say their prayers with 
her, when they arose in the morning, 
and before they retired to bed at night. 
How effectual was her care of the mor- 
al and religious character of her child- 
ren, we are restrained from saying, by 
the delicacy due to the living. Three 
have died in their youth, after baving 
raised by their lives and character, and 
disappointed in their death, the fondest 
hopes in respect to this life, at the same 
time that they left the most consoling 


hopes in regard to a future life. Nine 
remain, to bear testimony to the faith- 
fulness and efficacy.of maternal care 
and instruction. Ofher performance 
of the tender duties of a wife, it be- 
comes us not to speak. That they 
were most faithfully and affectionately 
performed, no one willdoubt. But the 
feelings connected with this relation 
are too sacred to be the subject of re- 
mark. 

It forms a natural and almost neces- 
sary part ofsuch a character as Mrs. 
Winthrop’s, that she was liberal io her 
charities. The duties she owed to her 
numerous family and to others, did not 
indeed leave her time to attend person- 
ally to such an javestigation of the cha- 
racters and wants of the poor, as is ne- 
cessary to ensure a proper discrimina- 
tion in administering to their rehef ; 
and without which giving deserves not 
the name of charity. But she gave 
freely through the hands of those who 
had more leisure for such investiga- 
tions, in whese judgment she could con- 
fide, and through the means of our nu- 
merous charitable societies. 

In her religious charities she was 
abundant. She took a deep interest 
in the various plans of Christian bene- 
volence, which so signally characterize 
the present age. She was one of the 
founders of the Female Jews Society 
of this city, and was President of it from 
its foundation till the last anniversary, 
when she declined on account of ber 
feeble health. This Society was ori- 
ginallv constituted principally by ladies 
belonging to the Episcopal Church.—- 
Mrs. Winthrop did not withdraw her 
aid from the Society, when its exertions 
were turned into a different channel, 
although she could not, as a member 
and a lover of the Episcopal Church, 
approve of all the measures adopted 
subsequent to, and in consequence oj 
that change. 

Mrs. W.’s life might in many respects 
be regarded as an uncommonly pros- 
perousone. Yet it pleased God to visit 
her with repeated and heavy afflictions. 
But as she forgot not God in her pros- 
perity, so He did not leaye her without 
consolation in her affliction. Of the 15 
children, of which she was the mother, 
six preceded her to the grave; three in 
infancy and early childhood, and three 
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atter having arrived at adultage. Her 
eldest sou died at Philadelphia, at the 
age of 22 years, being on bis return 
from Europe on account of ill health, 
whither he had gone on public duty. 
Another son died at 20 years of age, at 
Savannah, on a tour for the benefit of 
his health, having finished his collegiate 
course at Cambridge with the highest 
reputation, and spent some time in the 
study of Theolegy. Both were young 
men of great promise, of strict morals, 
and a deep sense of religion. A fort- 
night previous to the death of the last, a 
pious and very lovely daughter died-at 
chome, aged 18. She was indeed great- 
ly bowed down by~ these losses, espe- 
cially by the last two-fold stroke. Yet 
there was no murmuring in her sorrow. 
She spoke of it as the great object,and 
the fulfilment of Christian resignation, 
to be enabled truly to adopt the lan- 
guage of our divine Saviour, ** Not my 
will but thine bedone ;” and it is not to 
be doubted that the grace she sought 
was freely bestowed upon her. 

The same submission to the divine 
will,with a humble trust in God through 
the merits of the Redeemer, marked 
her whole conduct in her last sickness. 
Her disease was insidious in its attack, 
and the cheerfulness with which she 
bore it, for a time, in some measure, 
deluded her friends from the apprehen- 
sion of its dangerous character. When 
informed that her disorder must prove 
a mortal one to her, although the infor- 
mation was probably unexpected, she 
received it without alarm or surprise. 
She immediately withdrew all her care 
and attention from the things of this life, 
that she might without distraction of 
mind, complete her preparation for the 
life that is to come. 

When first informed that she must 
soon die, she seemed to feel some ap- 
prehension of the sufferings of death, 
altho’ she looked with cheerful hope and 
confidence at the prospect beyond the 
grave. As her disease advanced, how- 
ever, this apprehension was taken 
away, and she was enabled to rejoice 
in the expectation of death. Her faith 
in the promises of God was strong, and 
it supported her to the last. All her 
hopes of forgiveness and acceptance 
with God, and of everlasting happiness 
in him, were founded solely on the 
atonement of Jesus Christ. She hada 
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very humble view of her own charac- 
ter, not onlv in respect to its merits in 
the sight of God, but also as-it regard- 
ed her claims upon the altention or 
kindness of her friends. During her 
sickness, she was informed by a son-in- 
law from a distance, that some of his 
female friends had met for the purpose 
of praying for her in the words of our 
liturgy, that **the Lord would visit 
her with his salvation; deliver her in 
his good time from her bodily pain, and 
save her soul for his mercy’s sake, or 
else receive her into these heavenly 
habitations, where the souls of those 
who sleep in Jesus enjoy perpetual rest 
and felicity.” She was much atiected, 
and bursting into tears, said she bad 
done nothing to entitle her to such sym- 
pathy and kindness. 

She suffered much during a part of 
her sickness. At atime when her dis- 
tress wag very severe, she mentioned 
to her children who were about her, the 
example of a mother, who had kneeled 
by the bed-side of a suffering child, and 
prayed that the Lord would be pleased 
to relieve him, even by taking him from 
her ; and then said to them, ** why can- 
not my children pray thus forme? Who 
can tell but that it might please Him to 
hear their prayer, and relieve me from 
this distress.” Yet she did not com- 
plain, but submitted herself wholly to 
the will of God, and prayed earnestly 
for grace to bear patiently whatever he 
might see fit to lay upon her. 

She was too feeble to converse much, 
but in all she did say, she sought to be 
useful. She exhorted her children to 
be constant in their preparation for 
death, and a future world: to let no 
temporal object interfere with their re- 
ligious duties. Within a few days of 
her death, when her voice was already 
very feeble, she said to them, ‘ how 
delightful, to be able to stand before 
our heavenly Father, and say, Lord, 
here am I, and the children thou hast 
given me.” On one occasion she said 
to her daughter, who was weeping by 
her bedside, “* My child, why do you 
weep? youought to be joyful for me, 
be joyful.” Inthis elevated and peace- 


‘ful frame of mind, she continued until 


Saturday morning the 23d of July, 
when she was called home to her rest 
Her sge was 55 years. 
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